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PREFACE 


Jvlthodgh written at diiFerent times during 
th o pait four years, the essays here gathered together 
Lave a common point of focos—tibe spiritual or mystí* 
cal experience and its rdation to ordinary material Ufe. 
fiaving said this, I am instantly aware that I have «sed 
tibe wrcmg woids; and yet there are no satísfactory 
alternatives. Spiritual and mystícal snggest something 
IBrefied, otherworldly, and loftfly religión*, opposed to 
aa ordinary material Ufe which is simplypractical and 
Cammanplace. The whde point of these essays is to 
show tibe faDacy of - this opposition, to show that the 
spiritual is not to be separated from the material, ñor 
the wonderful from tibe ordinary. We need, above all, 
to disentangle ourselves from habits of speech and 
tbonght which set the two^part, maldng it impossible 
fcr us to see that Ais—tibe immediate, everyday, and 
present experience—is IT, the entire and ultímate point 
íoi the eristmco of a universo. Bot tibe recogoitíon 
U 
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thatthe two are one comes to pass in an elusive, though 
relatively common, state of consciousness which lias 
fascinated me beyond aU else since I vas seventeen 



I am neither a preacher ñor a reformer, for I like to 
traite and talk abont this way of seeing things as one 
sings in the bathtub or splashes in the sea. There is 
no mission, ñor intent to convert, and yet I believe tbat 
if this state of consciousness could become more univer- 
sal, the pretentious nonsense which passes for the seri- 
ous business of the world would dissolve in laúghter. 
We sbould see at once tbat the high ideáis for which tro 
are ldlllng and regimenting eacb other are empty and 
abstract substitutos for the unheeded miracles tbat sur* 
round us—not only in tibe obvious wtmders of natura 
but also in the overwhehnlngly uncanny fact of mere 
existence. Not for one moment do I believe tbat such 
an awalcening would deprive us of energy or social con¬ 
cern. On tibe contrary, half the delight of lt—though 
infinity has no halves—is to share it witb others, and 
because the spiritual and the material are inseparable 
this means the sharing of life and things as well as in- 
sigbt But the possibility of this depends entirely upon 
the presence of the visión which could transfonn us into 
the kind of people wbo can do it, not upon exhortation 
or appeals to our persistent, but consistently uncreatiye, 
sense of guilt Yet it would spoíl it aU if we felt obliged, 
by tbat same sense, to have the visión. 

12 
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Fot, conbadfctmy u It may soand.it senos to me 
tbat the deepest íp * l experienoe esa adse only fe» 
xnaments ol a gdflgfanm so cosnploto tt tnosonodi 
fcelf, by "tibe way down and cut>” wbidh is perhops 
why Jesús formd tile ocsnpanionshtp of publican* and 
sinners preferable to tihat of ti» righteous and respeot- 
able. It is a soit oí first step to aecept one’s own selfish- 
ness without the deceptton of tiying to wish it were 
otherwise, far aman who Is not ell of ooe piece is peo* 
petuaüy paralyzed by trying to go in two directioos at 
anee. As a Turldsh proverb pota it, "He wbo deeps an 
tibe fioor vrfU not £áü oat of bed." And so, when tbe 
sinner realizes tihat even bis repentanoe is rinful, be 
may perhapsfbr ti» fest time “cometo himsdf* and be 
wbtde. Spiritual awakening is the dtiBonlt procesa 
whereby tibe inareasing realization tihat eveiything is 
as wrong as it can be flips saddenly into the realization 
that everything is as right as it can be. Or better, eveiy* 
tihing is as It as it can be. 

Qnly two of tbe essays tihat follow Lave been pub- 
Bshed previously, "Zen and the Problem of ContsdT 
and "Beat Zen, Square Zen, and Zen,* the formes ín 
tibe fiist issue of Contad and the latter in The Chicago 
Reoieto for the suznzner of 1958, and tben, in expanded 
fonn, as a sepárate booklet by City Ligfata Books of 
San Francisco, I wish to thank tbe respective editora 


Jathis volume. 
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Becanse of the rather personal and, fndírectfy, auto* 
biographlcal nata» of most of these essays, It seemed 
appropdate to indnde tere a bíhltogcaphy of tbe bodas 



San Francisco, 1960 Alan W. Watts 
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JLhe most hnpressfve fáet fn man’s spfrítual, fn- 
teüectual, and poetic experience has always been, fot 
me, the universal preval ence of those astonishing mo- 
mente of insight whích Richard Buche called “cosndo 
consdousness.* There is no really saíisfactory ñame for 
this type of experience. To cali lt mysücal is to confuso 
ft vrtth visions of another vrorld, cr of gods and angeh. 
To cali it spiritual or metaphyrieal is to suggest that ít 
b not also extremely concrete and physical, while the 
term “cosmic consciousness* itself has the tmpoetíe 
flavor of occolüst jergón. But from aü historical times 
and cultores \re heve reporta of this same nmnistafc- 
able sensation emerging, as a rule, quite suddenly and 
tmexpectedly and from no clearly understood cause. 

To the individual thus enllghtened it appears as a 
vivid and overwhelming certainty that the universa 
precfaely as it is at this moraeat, as a whole and in every 
one of its parts, is so completely righí as to need no ex- 
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planatioa or justíficatíon beyond what it simply fs, 
Existence not only ceases to be a problem; the mind is 
so wonder-struck at the self-evident and self-sufficient 
fitness of things as they are, including what would ordi- 
narily be thought the very worst, that it cannot fiad 
any word strong enough to express the perfection and 
beauty of the experience. Its clarity sometimes gives the 
sensatian that the World has become transparent or 
luminous, and its simplicity the sensation that it is per- 
vaded and ordered by a supreme intelligence. At the 
same time it is usual for the individual to feel that the 
whole world has become his own body, and that what- 
ever he is has not only become, but always has been, 
what everything else is. It is not that he loses his iden- 
tity to the point of feeling that he actually loolcs out 
through all other eyes, becoming literally omnisciente 
but rather that his individual consciousness and exist- 
ence is a point of view temporarily adopted by some- 
thing immeasurably greater than himself. 

The central core of the experience seems to be the 
conviction, or insight, that the immediate noto, what- 
ever its nature, is the goal and fulfillment of all living. 
Sunounding and fiowing from this insight is an emo- 
tional ecstasy, a sense of intense relief, freedom, and 
lightness, and often of almost imbearable love for the 
World, which is, however, secondary. Often, the pleas- 
ure of the experience is confused with the experience 
and the insight lost 3 n the ecstasy, so that in trying to 
retain the secondary effects of the experience the in» 
18 
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dividual mi.rees Ib pofat—that ti» immedlate noto b 
conspleteeven when ít is not «esta tic. For ecstasy b t 
¿ssseísarfly Impermanent contrast in tí» «mstant fiuo 
tnatlon of onr feelíngs. But insight, wfcsn olear eooogh, 
persiste; having once nnderstood a particular «MI, 
the facility tends to remain. 

He tema in which a man Interpreta this especíenos 
are naturally drawn from ti» religíous and philflaopht- 
cal Ideas of his culture, and their differenees often con- 
ceal its basio ídentíty. As water seefcs tí» course of least 
reaistance, so tíre emotions clothe tbemsehret in tí» 
symbols that lie most readily to hand, and tí» associa- 
Bon is so swlft and automatic that ti» symbol may 
appear to be ti» very beart of ti» experience. Clarity 
«-tí» disappearance of problema— suggeSts Bght and 
ln moments of such acute daríty theremay be ti» phys» 
leal sensation of Hght penetrating everything. To a tbdst 
this wül naturally seem to be a glimpse of ti» presence 
of God, as in ti» celebrated testimony of Pascal» 

The year of gra.ee 1654. 

Monday the ayd of November, St Qement’s day. m 
From about half past ten in ti» evenlng 
tmtil about half past twelve, midaigh t; 

«BE 1 

GodofAbraham. God oflsaaa Codof Jacob 
notof tbe philosophers and the wlse. 

Certainty, joy, certainty, feellng, joy, peaca. 

Orina case quotedbyWflliam James: 

»9 
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The very heavens seemed to open and pour down rays of 
light and glory. Not for a moment only, but all day and 
night, floods of light and glory seemed to pour through 
my soul, and oh, how I was changed, and everything be- ~ 
carne new. My horses and hogs and everybody seemed 
changed. 

But clarity may also suggest transparency, or the sense 
that the worid confronting us is no Ionger an obstado 
and tbe body no Ionger a burden, and to a Buddhist 
this wiH just as naturally cali to mind the doctrine of 
xeality as the ungraspable, jndefinable Void ( sunyata ); 

I carne bacfc into the hall and was about to go to my seat 
when the whole Outlook changed. A broad expanse 
opened, and the ground appeared as if all caved in. . . . 
As I looked around and up and down, the whole universo 
With its multitudinous sense-objects now appeared quite 
different; what was loathsome before, together with ig- 
norance and passions, was now seen to be nothing elso 
but the outflow of my own inmost natuxe which iu itself 
xemained bright, true, and transparent . 1 

As one and the same pain may be described either as 
a hot pang or as a coid sting, so the descriptions of this 
experience may take forms that seem to be completely 
Opposed. One person may say that he has found the 
answer to the whole mystery of life, but somehow can- 
not put it into words. Another will say that there 

* Yiian-chou (¿ 1287 ), quoted by Suzuki, Essoyí in Zen Buddhism, 
VoL a, p. gz. 
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n©ver uvas a mystery and thus no anSwer to ft, for what 
the exper ience znade clear to tiim was the irrdevanoe 
and artificiality of aH erar questions. One dedates hixn- 
gelf convinced that there is no death, Bis trae sdf being 
as etemal as the universo. Another States that death 
has simply ceased to matter, because the present mo» 
ment is so complete that it requires no future. One 
feels hímself taken up and United with a Ufe iníbrftely 
other than his own. But as the beating of the heart xtucj 
he regarded as something that happm» to yon or same» 
thing that yon da, depending on the point of vi mr, so 
another wQl feel that he has experienced, not a trane* 
cendent God, but his own inmost na ture. One will get 
the sense that his ego or sdf has expended to become 
the entire uníverse, whereas another will feel that ha 
has lost hímself altogether and that what he caHed his 
ego was never anything but an abstraction. One wiB 
describe hímself as infinitely enriched, while another 
WÜl speak of being brought to sueh absoluto poverty 
that he owns not even his mind andbody, and has not a 
care in the world. 

Rarely is the experience described without meta* 
phors that might be misleading if taken literaSy. But 
in reading Bemard Berenson’s Sketch for a Self-PortraU 
I carne across a passage which is one of the simplest 
and "cleanest" accounts of it I have ever seeru 

It was a moming in early summer. A sil ver haze Aba- 
mered and trembled over the lime trees. The air was 
laden with their fragrance. The temperatura was Mae a 
Ja 



caress. I remember—I need not recall—that I cÜmbed up 
a tree stump and felt suddenly immersed in Itness. I did 
not cali it by that ñame. I had no need fot words. It and 
I were one. a 

Just “It”—as when we use the word to denote the su- 
perlative, or the exact point, or intense reality, or what 
we were always looldng for. Not the neuter sense oí the 
mere object, but something still more alive and far 
wider than the personal, and for which we use this 
simplest of words because we have no word for it 
It is especially difficult to find the light means of 
expression for the experience in the cultural context of 
Christianity. For while this enlightenment comes just 
as much to Christians as to anyone else, the Chrlstian 
mystic has always be en in danger of conflict with the 
defenders of orthodoxy. Christian dogmatics insist 
firmly upon the radical difference between God and his 
created universe, as between God and the human souh 
They insist upon God's etemal opposition to and ab- 
horrence of evil and sin, and, since these are very pres- 
ent realities, upon the effective salvation of the world 
only at the end of time. Even then, hell will remato for- 
ever as the state of permanent imprisonment and tor- 
ment for the forces of evil. Nevertheless, the doctrine 
of omnipotence—that nothtog, not even sin, can hap- 
pen without the permission of God’s will—makes it pos- 
síble even to this difficult framework for the Christian 
3 Bemard Berenson. Sketch for a Self-Portrait, p, 18 . Pantíieon Books, 
New York, 1949 . 
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mystíc to express the unspeakable doctrino that "sin Is 
behovable, but all shall be well, and olí shaH.be weH 
and all manner of tbing shall be weH.” * 

The Giristian sense c¿ the reality of evil and of time 
and histmy as the process of overcoming evil xemaing 
with us so strongly even in the post-Christian faitollocfaial 
dimate of today that we ha ve diiBculty in aecepting 
the “cosmic f wncr»ínngr>p*g~ as mote aninspiring 
hallucination. Admissible it may be as the visten oC 
same “far-off divine event" in the future, but with erar 
Progressive view of the world it seems imppsáble to ao- 
cept it as a visión of the way things are. Even in the 
description which Bucke gives of his own crpcrfanco 
fhere is a significant use of the future tense: 

All at once, without waming of any Icind, I £otmd my»eH 
wrapped in a flame-colared cloudL For an instan I 
thought of fire, an taímense conflagration somewhore 
cióse by in that great city; the nezt, I knew that thefbra 
was within myself. Directly afterward there carne opon 
me a sense of exulta tion, of immense Joyoumess acocan* 
panied or immediately followcd by an inteHectnal fBmní- 
na tion impóssible to describe. Among other thfnffl. I did 
not merely come to beüeve, but I saw that the uuims o il 
not composed of dead matter, but is, on the conírury,« 

* Dame Julián of Norwfch (1342—c. 1414), BtoAMmt of ÓMw 
toce, xxvii. Ed. Crace Wairack. London, 1949. "Behovable” has tbe 
asase of "playtag a necestaiy part.” Coceare ths c s hhntsd ps «asga 
ia the Bomas líturgy of Roty Satuzday, "O truíy nica—ry da af 
Adam, which ths deathof Christ has blottsd outl O hapjiy faijte Ü“* 
auritedsueh and ao grestaiedeemssf* 
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living Eresence; I became conscious in myself of etemal 
life. It was not a conviction that I would have etemal life, 
but a eonsdousness that 1 possessed eterna} ]i*e then; 1 
saw that all men are immortal; that the eosmie order Is 
such that without any peradventure all things work to- 
gether for the good of each and all; that the foundation 
principie of the World, of all the worlds, is what we cali 
love, and that the happiness of each and all is in the Iong 
run absolutely certain. The visión lasted a few seconds 
and was gone; but the memory of it and the sense of the 
reality of what it taught has remained during the quarter 
of acentuiywhichhas since elapsed. 1 

Nevertheless, the “consciousness that I possessed eter- 
nal life then" corresponds to the Buddhist realization 
that “all things are in Nirvana from the very begin- 
ning,” and that the enlightenment or awakening is not 
the creation of a new State of affairs but the recognition 
of what always is. 

Such experiences imply, then, that our normal per- 
ception and valuation of the world is a subjective but 
collective nightmare. They suggest that our ordinaiy 
sense of practica! reality—of the world as seen on 
Monday moming-—is a construct of socialized condi- 
tioning and repression, a system of selective inattention 
whereby we are taught to screen out aspects and reía- 

4 Quoted from a prxvately prfnted account of the experience by WÍE- 
liam James, Varteties of ReUqlous Experience, p. 399. Londort» 1929. 
Itfll lCS mina. 
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tiros within rotar» which do oat aeccrd wifh toe rules 
«I ti» gama of dvitmed Efe. Yet tbe visión ahnost in- 
Yariably iadudes ti» reáEzation that this vety restrio* 
tion of conscdousness is also part of ti» eterna! fibras 
of things. Inthewordsof theZenmasterGensha: 

If ycraundorstand,thing« aresuchaj they are; 

If yem do notvnderetaad, things «re muih u they are» 

tiiis "sueh as they are” being the utterly nnproblematic 
and self-suffldent character of tilla otemal now la 
which, as Chuang-tzu said, 

Aduclc’s legs, though short, cannot be lengthened wito* 
out discomfort to ti» duck; a crane j lega, though lan£ 
cazmot be shortened witoout disoomfort to ti» cxaae. 

Fot in soma way ti» visión seems to come aboot 
thiough acoepting ti» rightness of ti» fect tbat ono 
does not Eave it, through being willing to be as fcnper- 
fact as one la—perfectly imperfect 
No» it is easy to see how this way of soeing thing* 
might be acceptable in cultores without ti» sense of 
hopa and hlstory, how, indeed, it might be ti» only 
basis for a phibsophy that wonld malee Efe tolerable. 
Indeed, it is very probable that ti» "historical dyna- 
mism’of ti» Christian West is a rather recent theologi- 
cal disco very, for we can no longer sing, without qoahns 
of toe social oanscience, ti» laissez-fake hymn. which 
sayas 

*5 
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The rich man in his castle, thepoorman athis gafe, 

He made them high or lowly, and otdered their estáte— 

and then go on to exclaim: 

AI 1 things hright and beautiful, all creatares great and smaD, 
All things wise and wonderful, the Lord God made them allí 

But, even though ít may he exploited for this purposo, 
the experíence itself is in no sense a philosophy de- 
signed to justify or to desensitíze oneself to the in- 
equalities of life. Like falling in love, it has a minimal 
connection with any particular cultural background or 
economic posiüon. It descends upon the rich and tho 
poor, the moral and the inmoral, the happy and the 
miserable without distinction. It carries with it the over- 
whelming conviction that the woHd is in every respect 
a mirade of glory, and though this might logically 
exelude the necessity to share the visión -with others 
and awaken them from their nightmare the usual re- 
action is a sense, not of duty, but of sheer delight in 
Communicatmg the experíence by word ordeed. 

From this new perspective the orünes and foDies of 
man’s ordinary nightmare life seem neither evil ñor 
stupid but simply pitiable. One has the extraordinarily 
odd sensation of seeing people in their mean or mali¬ 
cio us pursuits looking, at the same time, like gods—as 
if they were supremely happy •without knowing it 
As Kiríllov puts it in Dostoyevsky's The Possessed, 

*8 
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"Min Is unhappy becanse lis doesnt hxnr he’i happy. 3 
Ifs onfy that That'* all, that’s allí If anyone fiada out heB - 
become happy at once, t h at minute. . .. Ift aü good. I 
diaoovered it all oí a sudden." 

'And if anyone diea of hunger,” [aafa Stavrogin], "and 
if Hnyone insulte and outrages the littíe girl, ia that good?” 

TesI And if anyone blows bis brains out far the baby, 
that’s good too. And if anyone doesnt, thafs good toa 
If» ah good, aü. It 1 ! good far aU those who Icnaw that it?* 
afi good. If flwy knew that it wat good for them, it would 
ba good far them, but ai long ai they douT kncrw ifs good 
for them, it will be bad for them. Thatfs the whole idea, 
the whole of it! ., , The/re bad becanse they daa’t 
kaow they're good. yfhm they find ont, they wont out- 
raga a little girL The/E find out. that they're good and 
theyll ah become good, everyoneof them.** 

Ordinarfly one mlght feel that there is a shocktng cota- 
trast between the marvellous structure of the human 
organism and its braio, on the one hand, and the uses 
to which most people put it, on the other. Yet Aere 
oouldperhaps be apoint of view from which the natural 
urander of the organism simply outshines the degrading 
performances of its superficial constiousness. In a 
somewhat similar way this strange opening of visión 
dees not penmt attention to remain focussed narrowly 

•Dojtoyevdy, Tht f o aamd, pp, 040-41. Txxos. -OoMUmoo Caroett 
Módem Libnuy, New Xoik, 1036. 
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upon tile tietaüs of evü; they become subordínate to tho 
all-pervading intelligence and beauty of the -total de» 
sign. 

Such insight Has not the slightest connectíon with 
“shallow optimista" ñor with grasping the meaning of 
the univ^rse in terms of some neat philosophical sim- 
plification. Beside it, all philosophical opinions and dis- 
putations sound like somewhat sophisticated versions 
of children yelling back and forth—“ "Tis!” “ ’Tisn’t!” 
" "Tisl” “ ’Tisn'tl'—un til (if only the phílosophers would 
do likewise) they catch the nonsense of it and roll over 
backwards with hoots of laughter. Fuithermore, so far 
from being the smug rationalization of a Mr. Pangloss, 
the experience has a tendency to arise in situations 
of total extremity or despair, when the individual 
finds himself without any altemative but to surrender 
himself entirely. 

Something of this ídnd carne to me in a dream when 
I was about eight years oíd. I was sick at the time and 
almost delirious with fever, and in the dream I found 
myself attached face-downward and spread-eagled to 
an immense ball of Steel which was spinning about the 
earth. I knew in this dream with complete certainty 
that I was doomed to be spirn in this sickening and 
terrifying whirl forever and ever, and the conviction 
was so intense that there was nothing for it but to give 
up—for this was hell itself and nothing Iay before me 
but a literal everlastingness of pain. But in the moment 
when 1 surrendered, the ball seemed to strike against a 
*8 
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sKrantafn and disbtegrate, and the next thing I knew 
«b that I was sittrng on a stretch of warm «and with 
nothing left of the ball except crumpled fragmenta of 
abeet-metal scattered arovmd me. This was not, oí 
course, the experience of “cosmic consdousness," but 
sfanply of the fact that release in extremity lies through 
and not away from the problem. 

That other experience carne much kter, twice with 
Jntensity, and other times with what might be called 
more of a gk>w than a briliiant flash. Sbortly after I had 
first begun to study Indias and Chínese philosophy, I 
was aitting one night by the fire, tiying to make out 
what was the right attitude of mind for meditation as it 
is praeticed tn Hindú and' Buddhiit disciplines. It 
seemed to me that several altitudes were posáble, but 
as tbey appeared nmtually exclusive and contradictory 
I was trying to fit them ínto one—«B to no parpóse. 
Finally, in sheer disgust, I decided to reject them all 
and to have no spedal attitude of mind whatsoever. 
In the forcé of throwing them away it seemed that I 
threw myself away as weü, for quite suddenly the 
weight of my own body disappeared. I felt that I 
owned nothing, not even a self, and that nothing owned 
me. The whole worid be carne as transparent and un- 
obstructed as my own mind; the “problem of life* 
sfanply ceased to erist, and for about eighteen bours I 
and everything around me felt like tíre wind blowing 
leaves across a fleld on an autumn day. 

The second time, a few years later, carne after a 
*9 
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period when I liad been attempüng to practica what 
Buddhists cali "recollection” (smriti) orconstantaware- 
ness of the inmediata present, as distinct from the 
usual distracted rambling of reminiscence and anticipa- 
tion. But, in discussing it one evening, someone said to 
me, “But why try to live in the present? Surely we are 
always completely m the present even when we're 
thinking about the past or the future?” Ibis, actually 
quite obvious, remark agaia brought on the sudden 
sensation of having no weight. At tile same time, the 
present seemed to become a kínd of moving stillness, an 
etemal stream from whieh neither I ñor anything could 
deviate. I saw that eveiy thing, just as it is now, is IT— 
is the whole point of there being life and a universo. 
I saw that -when the Upanishads said, “That art thoul” 
or “All this world is Brahmán," they meant just exactly 
what they said. Each thing, each event, each experience 
in its inescapable nowness and.in all its own particular 
individuality was precisely what it should be, and so 
much so that it acquired a divine authority and origi- 
nality. It struck me with the fullest clarity that none of 
this depended oa my seeing it to be so; that was the 
way things were, whether I understood it or not, and 
if I did not understand, that was IT too. Furthermore, 
I felt that I now understood what Christianity might 
mean by the love of God—namely, that despite the 
commonsensical imperfection of things, they were none* 
fheless loved by God just as they are, and that this 
Ioving of them was at the same time the godding of 
30 



them. This time the vivid serna tion of lightness and 
darity lasted a full week. 

These expenences, remforced by otilen that ha ve fol- 
krwed, have been tite enlivening forcé of aQ my work 
in writing and in philosophy since that time, tbough I 
have come to realize that how I feel, whether the actual 
senxatíon of freedom and darity ii present or not, is not 
tiie point-—for, again, to feel heavy or restricted is also 
IT. But with this point of departure a philosopher is 
faced -with a strange problem of cammunJcation, espe- 
cially to the degree that his philosophy seems to have 
gome affinity with religión. People appear to be under 
Ihe fixed ¡mpression that one speaki or vnites of these 
tilinga in order to fanprove them or do tham some good, 
assnmmg, too, that the speaker has himself been imr 
pioved and is able to speak with anthotity. In other 
words, the phüosojpher is torced into tire role of 
preacher, and is in tum expected to practico what he 
preaches. Thereupon the truth of what he says is tested 
by his character and his moráis—whether he shows 
anxiety or not, whether he depends upan "material 
cmtches” such as wine or tobáceo, whether he has 
stomach ulcers or likes money, whether he loses his 
temper, or gets depressed, or falls in love when he 
shooldnt, or sometimes looks a bit tired and frayed at 
the edges. All these critería might be valid if the phi¬ 
losopher were preaching freedom from being human, or 
if he were trying to malee himself and others radically 
better. 
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In the span of one lifetime it is, of conree, possible for 
almos t every human being to improve himself—-within 
limlts set by energy, time, tempe rament, and the level 
from which he begins. Obviously, then, there is a proper 
place for preachers and other technical advisers in the 
disciplines of human betterment. But the limits within 
which such improvements may be made are small in 
comparison with the vast aspects of our nature and 
our circumstances which remain the same, and which 
will be veiy difficult to improve even were it desirable 
to do so. I am saying, therefore, that while there is a 
place for bettering oneself and others, solving problems 
and coping with situations is by no means the only or 
even the chief business of Ufe. Ñor is it the principal 
Work of philosophy. 

Human purposes are pursued within an ¡mínense cir- 
cling universe which does not seem to me to have pur- 
pose, in our sense, at alL Nature is much more playful 
than purposeful, and the probability that it has no spe- 
cial goals for the future need not strike one as a defect 
On the contrary, the processes of nature as we see them 
both in the surrounding world and in the involuntary 
aspects of our own organisms are much more like art 
than like business, politics, or religión. They are espe- 
cially like the arts of musió and dancing, which unfold 
themselves without aiming at future destinations. No 
One imagines that a symphony is supposed to improve 



\ playing it is to reach the finale. The point of musió is 
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dbcovered to every mament of playtog and Hstenfag lo 
ít It I* toe «ame, I fise!, wfth tito greater part of orar 
Uves, and ífwe arenndoly absorbed ía Impro v to g toro 
wo may forget aftogether to Uve Aon. The mnridto 
svhose chief cancera is to mafce every performanoe beb- 
lar than the last may so fafl to particípate and dehgbt 


Tlms itls byno meaos the mato vrorfcof aphilosapher 
to be dassed with the moralista and re f orm a ra. Ibero 
is such a thing as phüosophy, toe love of wisdam, to 
toe spirit of tho artist. Such philosophy wffl not pteadi 
or advócate prácticos leading to improvezneut As I ea- 
derstand ít, toe work of the phüosopher as artist is to 
revesl and celebmte the eternal and puiposeless bado* 
groimd of human life. Out of simple eraberance or won> 
dar he wants to tell otoers of toe pctfnt of víeir from 
wtóchtoewoiMkmilmaginabljrgpodasltl^'witopeo- 
pie just ai toey ate. No matter how difficult It may be 
to-expresa tols pcdnt of vlew without sormding smogoc 
appearing to be a wishful dreamer, some fiint of tt may 
be snggested íf toe phüosopher has had toe good Jbff> 
tune to have esperienced ít hlmself. 

Ibis may aotmd like a parpóse, like a desfre to fnt« 
prove, to toóse who inást upon seeing aH hnmaa ao* 
tivlty to tenes of goal-seekfag. The trouble is toafónr 
Western «manan sense is firmfy Artistotelian, and we 
therefore beUeve that toe vrill nevar sets except for 
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to say no more than that we do what we do, for íf we 
ahvays do what pleases us—even in committmg sui¬ 
cide—there is no means of showing what pleases us 
apart from what we do. In usfog such logic I am only 
throwmg a stone back to the glass house from which it 
carne, for I am well aware that expressions of mystical 
experience wfll not stand the test of logic. But, unlike 
the Aristotelian, the mystic does not olaim to be logi- 
caL His sphere of experience is the unspeakable. Yet this 
need mean no more than that it is the sphere of physi- 
cal nature, of all that is not simply conceptions, num- 
bers,orwords. 

If the experience of "cosmic consciousness” is un¬ 
speakable, it is trae that in trying to utter it in words 
one is not “saying” anything in the sense of canveying 
Information or maldng a proposition. The speech ex- 
pressing such an experience is more like an exclama- 
tion. Or better, it is the speech of poeby rather than 
logic, though not poetry in the impoverished sense of 
the logical positivist, the sense of decorative and beau- 
tiful nonsense. For there is a kind of speech that may 
be able to convey somethmg without actually being 
able to say it Korzybski ran foto this diflBculty in tryfog 
to express the apparently simple point that thfogs are 
not what we say they are, that for example, the wcad. 
“water" is not itself drinkable. He formulated it in his 
"law of nonidentity," that “whatever you say a thfog 
fe, it fen’f.” But from this it will follow that it isn’t a 
thfog elther, for if I say that a thfog is a thfog, it isn't. 
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What, tbsu, aro tro tatiteg aboutP Ha tna bytng«o 
show that we are taDdng aboot the unspeakable wodd 
of tí» pkysical universo, tho worid that is atibar tina 
words. Words represent it, bot if wo wafit to hww it 
direcdy wo mast do so by tannediate seaaaty oootaet 
Wbat we cali things, facts, or eveats are after al no 
more than convenient tmlts of perceptton, re cognfentMa 
pegs for sames, selected from tbe infinite multitncte of 
lines and surfaces, colors and tortures, spaces and dan- 
sities which surround us. There is no maro 
final way of dividmg theso variations futo 
of grouping tbe stars in constellatíons. 

Prom tibis erample, however, itis oertsfh] 
wecanpointout the unspeákable worid, and aroneon- 
vey tho Idea of its eristence, witbout being able to say 
exaetíy vohat it is. Wo do not Icncrw what it Is, Waknotr 
mdjr that itis. Tobo able to say wbat it is tro mast be 
ablo to dassify it, but obvtousty ti» "aH“ la tririchti» 
whole nraltipildty of things is doUneatod caaaot bo 
da ssifi ed. 

The spheare of “cosmic consdousness” is, I bdiev», tí» 
same as the unspeakable worid of Korzybsld and tho 
semanticísts. It is nothing “spMtual" in the usoal BOOM 
of abstmct or ideational. It Is concrotdy phyrical,yol 
for tisis very reason ineffaHe (ot unspeakáblo) and 
indefinable. “Cosmic’ consdousness is a ralease bam 
self-conscíousness, that is to say from ti» fixed behef 
and feeling that cme’s organism Is an absoluto and sep* 
ante tirina, as distinct from a oanvanioit unit of pea» 
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ceptíon. Fot if it becomes clear that our use of the línes 
and surfaces of nature to divide the world into units is 
only a matter of convenience, then all that I have called 
myself is actually inseparable from everything. This is 
exacdy what one experiences in these extraordinary 
moments. It is not that the outliues and shapes which 
we caU things and use to delinéate things disappear 
into some sort of luminous voicL It simply becomes ob- 
^tous that though they may be used as divishms they do 
not really divide. However much I may be impressed 
by the difference between a star and the dark space 
around it, I must not forget that I can see the two only 
in relation to each other, and that this relation is in- 



The most astonisbing feature of this experience is, 
however, the conviction that this entire unspealcable 
wodd is “right,” so right that our normal amdeties be- 
come ludicrous, that if only mea could see it they 
would go wild with joy. 

And the Hng be cutting caper?, 

And the priest be picking flowers. 

Quite apart from the difficulty of relating this sensa- 
tíon to the problem of evil and pain, there is the ques- 
tion of the very meaning of the assertion “All shall be 
well, and all shall be well, and all manner of thing 
shall be well,” I can say only that the meaning of the 
assertion is the experience itself. Outáde that state of 
cansáousness it has no meaning, so much so that it 
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wottlá be difficult eren tn believein lt as a revelation 
without ti» actual experience. Fot the exp e ri eDOa 
malees it perfectly dear that ti» whole múvexsc is 
through and through ti» playing of love in every diada 
of the word’s use, from animal lost to divine dniftyíi 
S omd bow this ineludes evea ti» holocaust of ti» hto* 


logloal ■World, where every creature Uves by feedingoa 
othera. Our usual picture of this world is levecsed aa 
tiiat every victím is seen as affering itself in sacrifico. 

If we are to ask whether this visión is true, we may 
flrst answer that there are no such things as txuths 1 tf 
themselvcs: a truth is always in relatian to a point of 
view. Fire is hot in relation to skm. The str uetm e of 
ti» watld appears as it does in relation to our organs 
of sense and mu brains. Thereforo certain altenitfons in 


ti» human organism may tum it into the sort of perd¡» 
ient for which the wOrld ir as it is seen in tilia visión. 


But, in ti» same way, other alterations wiü give ns ti» 
truth of the world as it appears to the schizophrenic^ or 
to the mind inblack depmssion. 

There Is, hcrwever, a possible argnment for ti» sepa» 
rior truth of the "cosmjc” experience. Its basa is simply 
that no energy system can be completely scH-control- 
ling without eeasing to move. Control is restraint upan 
movement, and because complete control would be 
complete restraint, control must always be subeardinata 
ttwaotíanif there isto be motkmatallln human tanna, 
total restraint of movement is ti» equivalen* of total 
doub^ of xefusal to trust one’s senses or feelings in any 
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respect, and perhaps its embodiment is the extreme 
catatonlc who refuses every motion or communication. 
On the other hand, movement and the release of re- 
straint are the equivalent of faith, of committing one- 
self to the uneontrolled and unknown. In an extreme 
fonn this would mean the abandonment of oneself to 
utter caprice, and at first sight a life of such indiscrimi- 
nate faith might seem to correspónd to a visión of the 
World in which "everything is right.” Yet this point of 
view would exelude all control as wrong, and thus 
there would be no place in it for the xightness of xe- 
straint An essential part of the “cosmic” experience is, 
however, that the normal restriction of consciousness to 
the ego-feeling is also right, but only and always be- 
cause itis subordínate to absence of restriction, to move¬ 
ment and faith. 

The point is simply that, if there is to be any life and 
movement at all, the attitude of faith must be basic— 
the final and fundamental attitude—and the attitude of 
doubt secondary and subordínate. This is another way 
of saying that toward the vast and all-encompassing 
background of human life, with which the pMosopher 
as artist is concemed, there must be total affirmation 
and acceptance. Otherwise there is no basis at all for 
caution and control with respect to details in the fore- 
ground. But it is all too easy to become so absorbed 
in these details that all sense of proportion is lost, 
and for man to malee himself mad by trying to bring 
everything under bis control. We become insane, un- 
3 » 



sonad, and withoot foundatíon wben we lose consc fa m» 
ness of and faith in the uncontrolled and ungrasp* 
able background world which ís ultimately what «a 
ourselves are. And there is a very slight diitínction, if 
any, between complete, consdous faith and leve. 
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INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE, 
AND ANXIETY 



Fbom the moment of birth it is only a matter 
of weeks for líttle birds to fly, ducklings to swim, kittens 
to hunt and climb traes, and young monkeys to swing 
in the branches. Though tbese crea tures 11 ve much 


ahorter Iives than men, proportionately it takes them 
only a fraction of the time required fox the civillzed hu¬ 
man being to leam the essential arts of life. For them 
the mere fact of existence seems to guarantee the skdls 
for survival, and one might ahnost say that it» teclinique» 
are built Into their bodies. But for human beings, sur- 1 
vival in the context of a civillzed community dem a nd a j 
the mastery of an art of thinldng, leaming, and chooang I 
which takes up about a quarter of the average span ofj 
life. Furtherxnore, it seems that living in a dvüized 
society calis for a way of thinldng and acting entirely dif- 
ferent from the wayn of animáis, insects, and planta. Or- 
dinarily this is callad, rather vaguely, the way of intelli- 
gence as over against the way of instinct. Ihe difieren» 
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t is roughly that actíon by instinct is spontaneous, whereas 
actíon by intelligence involves a difficult process of anal* 
ysis, predicüon, and decisión. 

Both forras of actíon are astonishingly sldüful, though 
thus far it seems that the way of intelligence is the bet* 
ter guarantor of survival—at least in so far as its appli- 
catión in tecbnology has increased our average Ufe ex- 
pectancy by some twenty years. But the gains of actíon 
by intelligence are bought at a priee which at times 
' seems so heavy that we might ask whether they are 
worth it For the price of intelligence as we now know 
it is chronic anrie tv. amdety which appears to increase 
—oddly enough—to the veiy degree that human life ls 
, subjected to intelligent organization. 
r The type of intelligence that we have cnltivated 
brings anxiety for at least three principal reasons. The 
first is that intelligent thinking works by dividing the 
world of erperience into sepárate facts and events, sim¬ 
ple enough for conscious attention to focus upon them 
one at a time. But there are innumerable ways of divid¬ 
ing and selecting for attention the facts and events, 
the data, required for any predictioa or decisión, and 
thus when the moment comes for a cholee there is al- 
ways the ranlding doubt that important data may have 
been overlooked. There is therefore no complete assur- 
ance that an important decisión is right, Thus the ever* 
frustrated effart to gain complete assurance by review- 
i ing the data Tbecomes the special anxiety which we cali 
\ a sense of responsibility. The second is that the sense of 
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responsibility goes hand la hand with a heigh tened 
sense of being an independent individual—a source of 
action which cannot depend upen simple mstinct or 
spontaneity fea: doing the appropiiate thing, The intel-'' 
ligent man therefare feels independent o£ or cut off 
from the rest of nature, and in trying, ever frustra tedly, 
to figure nature ouL with suffident accuracy he sequiles 
afeeling of fear and hostility toward everything outside 
bis own will and its fuü control. The thirdis that con- ^ 
sdous attention reviews faets and events m series, 
even though they may be bappening all together at 
once. Thinldng about them in series and mating pre- 
dictions and dedsions about the future course of the 
series gives the intelligent man a vivid awareness of 
tíme. It appears to bim as a basic life process which be 
mnst work agmnst. He knows that be must calcúlate 
rapidly to forestall it, though reviewing nature analyti- 
cally, piece by piece, is not condudve to speecLFuiv 
thermore, kuowledge of the future brings about emo- 
tional reactíons to future events befare they happen, 
and thus anxiety becanse, for example, one may get 
sick or will eventually die. And apparently this does not 
trouble the creatures who act by instinct 


Now actíon by intelhgence is in a special and high 
degroe characteristic of Western civflfzaHon, though 
other dvilizations have developed it highly enough to 
experience the same problem of chronic anxiety. But 
Western dvilizatioA has acquired by far the greatest 
nmasuraofskillincantrolling the course of events byor- 
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ganized intelligence. Yet this appears to have intensi- 
fied rather than abated our anxiety. For to tbe extent 
that we have analyzed tbe natural world and the bu» 
man -world more tboroughly, to that extent it appears 
to us to be more complicated, The scope of our detailed 
Information about the world is so vast that every Indi* 
vidual, every responsible source of action, finds it too 
great to master—without depending upon the collabo- 
ration of others who are, however, beyond his control. 
Collaboration requires faith, but faith is an instinctual 
attitude; spealting quite strictly, it is not intelligent to 
trust what you have not analyzed. 

It looks, then, as if there is conflict, contradlction, 
and thus anxiety in the very nature of intelligence. As 
an efficient though slow and laborious means of con- 
scious control, it builds up a body of information too 
complex to be grasped by its own method of reviewing 
events and facts one after another in series. Machines 
or other people must be trusted to assist: but how much 
must one fcuow, how many facts must one review, be* 
fore deciding to accept a collaborator? Intelligence^ 
which is in some sense systematic doubt, cannot pro» 
ceed very far without also having to embrace its polar 
opposite—instinctual faith. So long as intelligence and 
faith seem mutually exclusive this is an impossible con* 
tradiction, for to the degree that intelligence is System» 
atic doubt it cannot trust Uself. This is why lack of self- 
confidence is the peculiar neurosis of civilized man, and 
why he elaborates ever more complex arrangements for 
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legal Sflfeguarding, foolprooflng, and checldng, dpuble- 
chedáng, and triple-checking every dedsive actinio AS 
oí which leads to the lónd of bureancratio stalemate 
with which we are so familiar. (I recall a recent inci- 
dent in a department of the University of California 
where it was impossible to spend tweaty-fiye dolían cm 
a supply typist without filling oat a complex form with 
twelve carbons, four of which were ¡Ilegible.) 

Not cnly the anxiety but also the sheer stalemate and 
paralysú which often attend strictly intelligent and 
naninstinctnal actíon are the inore important causes of 
anti-intellectual movements in our society. It is through 
impatience and exaspera tion with such snarls that de* 
mocrades vote themselves into dictatorships. It is in 
protest against the laborious unmanageabillty of vast 
technical knowledge in literature, painting, and musió 
that writers and artista go berserk and hreak every rule 
in tile ñame of sheer instinctual exuberance. It is in re¬ 
vote against tile insufferable heaps of unproductive pa- 
per-work that small businesses sell oat to big corpara* 
tions, and independent professional men take routine 
salaried johs without responsibility. It is in disgust with 
the conrplex organization of the omnipotent registrar’s 
office and the unimagúiative pedantry cf the PhJD. 
course that people of real genius or Creative ability me 
increasfagly unable to vrork in our tmiversities. It is algo 
in (fespair of being able to understand or make any pro¬ 
ductiva contribution to the highly cnrganized chaos of 
our pohtioo-eccmomic system that large numhers of peo- 
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pie simply abandon politícal and social commitments. 
They just Iet sodety be taken over by a pattem of 
organizaron which is as self-proliferative as a weed, 
and whose ends and valúes are neither human ñor ta- 
sttactual but mecbanicaL And we should note that a 
self-contradictoiy system of adion breeds forms of ro 
volt which are contradictoxy among themselves. 

To some estent it is certainly a manifestation of this 
anti-intellectualism that there has recently beea a 
marked incxease of Western interest in the philoso- 
phies and religions of Asia. Unlike Christianity—for 
reasons which we shall explaia—these are ways of life 
which seem, above all» to offer release from couBict and 
anriety. Their goal is a State of tañer feeltag in which 
oppositions have become mutually co-operative tastead 
of mutually exclusive, iu which there is no longer any 
conflict betweea the individual man and nature, or 
hetween tatelligence and tasttact Their view of the 
World is unitary (or, to be quite terihnfcal, “nonduaHs- 
tic"), and in such a world there is no absoluto oven- 
whelming urgency to be right rather than wrong, or to 
live rather than die. It is, however, quite difflcult for us 
to understand this potat of view, for the very re ason 
that we habitually regard opposites as mutually ex¬ 
clusive, like God and the DeviL Because of this, our idea 
of unity and our way of solving conflicts is simply to 
elimínate one of the two parües. In other words, we 
have difficuliy ta seetag the relativity or mutual ínter- 
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dependence of contrarié*. Fot thil masan our revota 
agatast the exccsse» of inteDigence are olways ta dan» 
ger of seDtag cmt to tastínct 
But this I* the habitual dualísfs solutian to the prob- 
Jem of doáBan: to solve the dfammt by chopping off 
one of tibe homs. At the same time, lt is perlmps an un- 
derstsndable reacttoa to the conflict ta whieh Western 

■man ha* been planed hy hnfh CSrrtsHmtlj and «rtantffln 
ratfonaHsm. Christianity, oven as it is understood by 
quite thoughtful Christians, is certainly no remcáy for 
anxiety. In Christianity it malte» not just very mnch 
but absohitely that one choose good rather thim evÜ, 
for ones etemal destiny dependa opon the decisión. 
Yat tobecertain that one issaved is the sin ofprestnap- 
tfon and to be certain that one is damned is the ala of 
despaír. Likewise God as the r&Uonal principie of tibe 
universo stands <m tire sido of inteDigence rather dan 
tastínct, and particularly on the skto af a hnmbfc or 
seif-doubtíng inteDigence—«tace man has beca per- 
verted by original sin in aH his facultíes, bothanimal 
andlutional. To be contri te, repentant, and free from 
pride demanda a constant and vigilant revival of tita 
conflict between one’s better half and one’a innato pee* 
versity. This is certataly a beroic and energetically faot- 
factag disciplina But the more sensitfvtíy and wafce- 
fuDy it is pursued, the more one comes to a paralytis 
of the wflL The facts of one’s sature are discovered to 
be «stoundingly Comdex and slippery, evfl masquerad- 
« 
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fng with endless subtíety as good, and construing the 
good as evil. And in this perplerity it still matters abso- 
lutely that eme choose the good. 

There are two obvious escapes from this dilemma. 
One is to stop being too keenly inteQigent and too 
acutely conscious of the faets of one’s inner life, and to 
fall back upon an inflexibly formal, traditional, and 
authorítaxian pattem of thought and action—as if to 
say, “Just do the right thing, and don t be sophisticat* 
edly psychological about your motives. Just obey, and 
don’t ask questions.” This is called sacrificing the pride 
of the intellect But here we find ourselves in another 
dilemma, for the religión of simple obedience soon tot- 
ters toward empty formalism and moral legalism with 
no heart in it, the very Phaxisaism against which Christ 
railed. The other escape is into a romantíclsm of the in- 
¿tinets, a glorification of mere impulse ignoring the 
equally natural gift of will and reason. This is actually a 
módem form of the oíd practice of selling one s soul 
to the Devil—always a possible release from anxiety 
and conflict because damnation could at least be cer- 
tain. 

Hinduism and Buddhism have recognized that manís 
path is a razor’s edge and that there is no real escape 
from the great conflicts of feeling and action. Yet, nn- 
like most forms of Christianity, they do envisage, not an 
escape, but a resolution of the conflict within this pres- 
ent life. Their answer is, moreover, deceptively cióse 
to the “anything goes” attitude of instinctual romanti- 
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cta at feasttiifab truc oíd» mura pHrfagndaadbi* 
md íotmt of their doctrine, whidi aró JeSt AMÉ Juró* 
tng so inoch appeal to ti» West For áwjr do tndeed 
teach that good and evfl, pleasure and pain, fifis and 
death are mntaaHy t n terdependent, and that there fa a 
Taoj a way of nature or & balance of nature, frota wfcich 
■we can never actuaSy devinto— h owe v er wr ong l y WB 
may act {rom a Hmited point of view. 

Yet thefr graap of the mutualüy of oppoa i tes b lo* 
finltely mora thorough than that of oor romanticfat wtth 
Us exclusive vahiatton of p rec ipítate and imcalculatod 
actíon. The dlfficult and subtle point which ti» román* 
ticist miases and which, on ti» other eiLi c ino , ti» Itrict 
inteBectual rattonalirt cannot understand at all, is that 
ff «B actíon and existen ce b in accord with the tzndevf* 
atíngTaoorwayof nature, no spedalmeansarmetiioda 
ara raqnlrad in hring tilia accord into being. In ti» 
language of Zen, such means a» lega on a inake,”<W 
írrelevancies—and these inelude preósely the chotee of 
impulsivo raflwr tiian reflective and intelHgent actton. 
Tbe romanHcist advertises Us ignorance of ti» Tao fia 
the veiy act of trying to be spontaneous, and of pmfiar* 
ring ti» so-caüed natural and instínctoal to ti» artifi* 
dal and inteUigent 

To overeóme the conflict between intelHgence and in» 
stínct ft b first necessaiy to understand, or at leastfcn» 
agine, a point of vlew, or perhaps a State of rnind, 
which is experiential rather than inteüectual—a Idnd 
Of sensatioa rather than a set of ideas. When put into 
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words, this sensation is always paradoxical, but in ex- 
perience it is not paradoxical at all. Everyone who has 
felt it has always felt at the same time that it is totally 
simple and dear. However, I thirik the same is true of 
aU our sensations. There seems to be no parador in de¬ 
scribió g our more ordinaiy sensations because everyone 
has had tliem, and the listener always knows what you 
| mean. There is no problem in nnderstanding me when 
\ I say, "I see light because of the sun.” But it is also true 
j that the stm is light because 1 see—because, in other 
' words, light is a relationship between the eycs and the 
sun, and the description of relatianships always tends 
I to sound paradoxicaL When the earth collides with a 
meteor, we can say either that the meteor ran into the 
earth or that the earth ran into the meteor, Whichever 
we say depends upon an arbitraxy frame of reference, 
and so both statements are true, even though apparently 
„ contradictory. 

In the same way it is only apparently contradictory to 
describe a sensation in which it seems that wliatever I 
do freely and intelligently is at the same time coin- 
pletely determined, and vice versa. It seems that abso- 
lutely everything both inside and outside me is happen- 
ing by itself, yet at the same time that I myself am do- 
ing all of it, that my sepárate individuality is simply a 
function, something being done by everything which is 
not me, yet at the same time everything which is not 
me is a function of my sepárate individuality. Ordi- 
narily we can see the truth of these seemingly paradoxi- 
5 a 
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€tl ft tí \n tale IK i mh ftpnlflijri tf wfl loóle Bt 

Ib wliy, fe annpl^ tLs ugpttMnts £ot £too will mi 
da tannliihm are equaHy coged though seem&igiy com* 
tre dfe ta y. 13» «ante goe* fe ábmst aü ti» great de¬ 
bites of Western philosophy—ti» realisto against ti» 
mminalisto, tire idealista against the «nin r iJh i ^ and 
so on. We get into conflicto and debates aboat tírese 
probkms beczmse ovar langnage and our wajr ofthink- 
ing are scanewhat duauy in theír grasp of rolationship. 
In otíier words, becanse ft is much eaaier fe us to lee “ 
qppo gfte y gg nnztoally odosbe gs wiihu ffy itíb&C ^ 

depended. ' 

The sensatkm I am tryfng to describe 1* tire eoperi- 
esce of tilinga and evento in reJatirmihip, as dhtínct 
from tíre partial «perfore» of tiángs and erante la 
■epareUon. I bave sometimos said that tf vea eonld 
transíate tíre módem Western theary of rdattvfiy tato 
esperíence, we sbooid hora what tíre Chínese and tibe 
Indiana caB tíre Absoluto—as viren tírey rey that every- 
tidogvrlifchhsppensistheTao, or that aHthingz are of 
one "snchness." What they mean is that all things are 
in rektion, and tires that—conddered simply by itsdf 
—no thing, no event, has any reality. Hiere seem to be 
neJatively few people, eran in tire cmHzationi of Asia, 
fe whoan xelationahlp is an actual sensation, oras and 
above a mere idea. Hre anxiety which. comes eboot 
through tire conflict of intoffigence viih instinct, Of man 
as tbe oaoscious will witii nature both in and anrend 
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him, does not seem to me to Lave any solutíon unless 
we can actuaHy feel relationship, unless itis a matter of 
dear sensation that as detennined beings we ate free, 
and that as free beings we are determined. For if we 
can feel this way, ít will not appear that the use of will 
and intelligence is a conSict with our natural environ- 
ment and endowment. 

It is surely obvious that how yon do things depends 
crucially upon how you feeL If you feel inwardly iso- 
lated from the natural world, your dealings with it will 
tend to he hostile and aggressive. It'is not so much a 
matter of what yon do as of how you do it, not so 
much the content as the style of action adopted. It is 
easy enough to see this in leading or persuading other 
people, for one and the same communication may have 
quite opposite results according to the style or feeling 
with which it is given. Yet this is equally trae in deal- 
ing with inanimate nature and with our own irmer 
nature—with our instincts and appetites. They will 
yield to intelligence much more agreeably to the extent 
that we feel ourselves to be one with them, or, to put it 
in another way, to be in relationship to them, to have 
the unity of mutual interdependence. 

Furthermore, the sensation of relationship simpty 
wipes out those special amdeties of the intelligence 
which come about as a result of the exaggerated feeling 
of individual responsibility of choice and of working 
against time. For this is the sensation which, however 
garbled and perverted, is the impulse underlying the 
54 
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great religious traditions of thewoiM—the seasation of 

baste inseparabilfty from tbe total universo, of tbe iden» 

tfiy oí one’s ovm sel£ with the Great Self bezteath di 
thatezlsts. 

Why, then, do we not feel relationshlpP Vfíxy h As 
mutual Interdependence between oursefves and tibe «*■ 
temal World not the most obvious and domínant fed 
oí consciousness? Why do wu not see that the wotid ws 
try to control, onr whole tañer and outer natural en» 
virorrment, is predsely that which gives us the power to 
control anything? It la becanse we look at things sepa» 
rately lnstead of simultaneously. When we are bosy trj»- 
ing to control or chango onr circumstanoes, we ignora 
and are tmconstious of the dependenoe of onr coa» 
adbnsnea and energy opon the outer worid. When, 
en the other hand, we aro oppressed bj r tircumatances 
and feel eontrolled by the outer world, we forget that 
ourvery own oonactousnesa la brlngtug that worid foto 
being. For, aa I sald, the aun la light because títere are 
eyes to see it—moisés because títere are ears to hear 
títém, hard facts becanse títere ia softsldnto feel tíuna. 
But this is an tmfamiliar potat of view, and at once we 
disdaim it, saying, “Oh, but I didn’t make my con» 
adousness, my eyes, my ears, and my sensitiva sHn! 
Utey were given to me by my fatíter and mother, or 
perhaps by GocL* 

But sbould we not, then, mal» the same dischtfrner 
When thingsare going weQ, and when the consdoua 
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more, íf my consciousness ís something which I do not 
fully control, something given to me by my párente, 
who or what ís tbe "I” which "has” tbis consciousness? 
Who am I if not this consciousness wbich I have just 
disclaizned? Surely it is obvious that there is no sort of 
little man inside us wbo has or wbo owns tbis conscious¬ 
ness on trust Tbis is a figment of speech taken too seri- 
ously. If, therefore, consciousness ceases to ignore it- 
self and becomes fully self-conscious, it discovers two 
tbings: (i) that it Controls itself only very slightly, 
and is thoroughly dependent on other things—father 
and mother, esternal nature, biological processes, God, 
or what you will, and (2) that there is no little man in¬ 
side, no "I” who owns this consciousness. And if that is 
so, if I do not own my consciousness, and if there is even 
no “me” to own it, to receive it, or to put up with it, 
who on earth is there to be either the victim of fate or 
the master of nature? "What is troubling us,” said Witt- 
genstein, "is the tendency to believe that the mind is 
like a Iitde man within.” 

Now if we examine the records of mystícal experience, 
or of what I am now calling the experience of relation- 
ship, we shall find that, time and time again, it is con- 
nected with “spiritual poverty”—that is to say, with 
giving up the ownership of everything, including one- 
self or one’s consciousness. It is the total abandonment 
of proprietorship on the externa! world of nature and 
the interna! world of the human organism. This does 
not come about through the virtue of the will, through 
56 
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me’l owa itrength, which in ray caae H not ane's own. 
It comes about from th« intight that tirase k no propri- 
etor, no inaer controller. This be comes evtdent as sooa 
as tibe consrionsness which has felt itself to be the ilt- 
ner controller starts to examine itself, and finds out ths* 
it does not gira itself tibe power of control. Its push is 
nature’s pedí; it is a loop in an encOess knot, where a 
puUfram the rightis apushtirara tibeleft 
When it tiras becomes olear that I own nothing, not 
eran what I hara called myself, it is as if, to use St 
Faul’i words, I had nothing but possessed aQ things. 
When I can no more ldentify myself with that littla 
man inside, there is nothing left to identífy with—ex- 
cept everything! There is no longer the llightest con- 
tradiction between feeling liko a leaf oa a stream and 
throwing one’s whole cnergy into respondido acttem, for 
the push is the pulí. And thus in using intelligence to 
changa what has hitherto been the course of natura, ene 
has the realizatfan that this is a new hendía the coras* 
and that the whole flood of tira stream is behind ib 
AS that I have been describing is a subjective feettng. 
It gives no spedfle direction as to what is or is nota, 
proper use of intelligence in varying the course of na» 
ture—which must always be a matter of opinión and of 
triol and error. What it does glve is what I feel to be a 
correct apprehenáon of the continuum, of the contexto 
in which we are worldng, and this seems to me to be 
prior to, basic to, the problem of what exactly is to be 
done, Much as we discuss the latter questifm, is it reaEy 
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sensible to do so until we are more aware of the context 
inwhichactíon is tobe taken?Tbat contextis our rela¬ 
tionship to the wbole so-called objective world of na* 
ture—and relationship as sometbing concrete, as more 
than an abstract and tbeoretical positíoning of billiard 
balls, Is practically screened óut of consdousness by 
our present use of intelligence. 

Just as the study of natural history was first an elab¬ 
órate dassification of the sepárate spedes and only re* 
centiy involved ecdogy, the study of the interrelation 
of species, so intelligence as a whole is at first no more 
than a división of the world in to things and events. Ibis 
overstresses the independence and separateness of 
things, and of ourselves from them, as things among 
things. It is the Iater task of intelligence to appreciate 
the inseparable relationships bctween the things so di- 
vided, and so to rediscover the universe as distinct from 
a mere multiverse. In so doing it will see its own limita* 
tions, see that intelligence alone is not enough—that it 
cannot opérate, cannot be intelligence, without an ap- 
proach to the world through instínctual feeling with its 
possibility of knowing relationship as you know whea 
you drink it that water is coid. 
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ZEN AND THE PROBLEM 
OF CONTROL 



J^^wenowknowhim, the humaribedng s 
tobe a trap set to catch himself. Though this has doubt* 
less been true for tbousands of years, ft has rocently 
beca accentuated In a peculiar way by maní suelden 
dervelopment, througb Science and tnchnology, of so 
many new means of contro&ing himself and hi» en> 
vinxoment In the early days of módem sdence the 
«iteiatkm vu less obviaos, for the applicafhm of seden- 
tifio Controls to sature and to ourselves seemed to be 


amwtbing that we conld extend fndeflnitdy akng wide 
and unobstrncted roads. But today, after toe Second 
World War and part the middle of toe twentieth cen- 
tey, the snag in the problem of control is begfaming 
to malee itself obvious in ahnost every field of man'a 
ectivity. It is, periwps, at its very clearest in the set- 
coces of ccmmunicatioa whieh indude itady-af toe de¬ 
sandes of ccndrol, and also in psychofegy, toe scienoe 
aiñchdealsiDostintimately voto man hhnselL 
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In its simplest and most basic form—of which all Its 
other forms are just extensions and exaggerations—the 
problem is Idus; man is a self-conscious and tberefore 
self-controlling organism, but how is be to control the 
aspect of himself which does the controlling? All at- 
tempts to solve this problem seem to end in a snarl, 
whether at the individual level or at the sociaL At the 
individual level the snarl manifests itself in what we 
cali acute self-consciousness, as when a public speaker 
frustrates himself by his very effort to speak well. At 
the social level it manifests itself as a loss in freedom 
of movement increasing with every attempt to regúlate 
action by law. In other words, there is a point beyond 
which self-control becomes a form of paralysis—as if I 
wanted simultaneously to throw a ball and hold it to its 
course with my hand. 

Technology, which increases the power and range of 
human control, at the same time increases the intensity 
of these snarls. The apparent multiplication of psycho- 
logical disorders in our technological culture is perhaps 
due to the fact that more and more individuáis find 
themselves caught in these snarls—in situations which 
the psychiatric anthropologist Gregory Bateson has 
called the “double-bind” type, where the individual is 
required to make a decisión which at the same time he 
cannot or must not make. He is called upan, in other 
words, to do something contradictory, and this is usu- 
ally within the sphere of self-control, the sort of con» 
tradictioa epitomized in the title of a well-known book, 
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You Utut Sjdax. Need U be sald that the demand fia 
efiort la “suati* is tnoonsfetent with tibe demand for 
e&bcÚBSsness in "rehuti? 

Note It is of great Ínterest tibat we cannot e£Fectívely 
think about self-aontrol without maldng a separation 
between the controller and the controlled, evea whep—■ 
M tibe word “self-controT implies—the two are one and 
the same. Thb lies behind the widespread conoeption 
ol man as e doublo or divided being composed of a 
Ugjhar self and a lower, of reason and instinct, mind 
and body, spirft andmatter, voltmtary and involuntaiy, 
ángel and animal. So oonceived, man is nevar actually 
self-controHing. It Is rather that one part of bis being 
Controls another, so that what is required of the con- 
tmttng partís that it estart its fuDesteSart and othez>> 
Wise be freely and tminhibftedly itself. And the con- 
ceptíonisahveryweII-Hmtilitfail*.Thenwhoor what 
is to Mame? Was the lower, controlled aelf too strong, 
or was the higher, controlling self too weak? If the 
g| ^ oonboller cannot bé If thff 

lattcr„ Bproething mnst be done to cocect the wealmess, 
But this means, in other words, that the higher, control- 
Bng self mnst control tttfUf—ot else we mnst poste a still 
higher self avaJlable tostepln and control the controller. 
Yet this can go on forever. 

The problam is well fllustrated in the Christian fe» 
«y of virtue, which for centurias has put en tomen» 
donbte-bind on Western man. The greatest coinmand- 
ment is that “Ihou shdt love the Lord thy God"—and, 
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note the additton—“with oZZ thy heart, and aU thy soul, 
and all thy mind." How can such a commandment be 
obeyed? The addition implies that it is not enough to 
think and act asifí loved God. I axn not asked to pre- 
tend that I love. I am asked really to mean it, to be 
completely sincere. Jesús’ whole condenmation of the 
Parisees was thatthey obeyed the law of God Insincerely 
--with their lips and hands, but not with their hearts. 
But, if the heart is the controller, how is it to convert 
itself? If I am to love sincerely, I must love with my 
whole being, with unhindered spontaneity. But this 
amounts to saying that I must be spontaneous, and con- 
trolled or willed spontaneity is a contradiction! 

Christian theology has attempted to clarify the prob- 
Iem by saying that the heart cannot convert itself with- 
out the help of God, without divine grace, a power 1 
that descends from above to control the controller. But 
this has never been a solution because it is really a post- 
ponement of the solution, or a repetltion of the same 
problem at another level. For if I am commanded to 
love God, and if obeying the commandrnent requires 
God’s grace, then I am commanded to get God’s grace. 
Once again, I am commanded to control the controller 
who, in this case, is God. Or to put it in still other terms, 
I am commanded to lay myself open to the influence of 
God s grace. But will I truly lay myself open if I do it 
halfheartedly? Arid if I have to do it Wholeheartedly, 
must I not have the grace to lay myself open to grace? 
This, too, can go on forever. 
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The point which emerges here la that tire problem of 
self-control is notmade ony dearer, but rsther tile can- 
trary, by spHtting the self into two parts—and it mat- 
ters not wbethear tile self la questlan be the hornea *• 
ganism or tile whole universe. Ibis is why all types of 
dualistíc philosophy are ultimatefy 1 imsatisfactory, oven 
tbough w« do aot seem to be able to think effectivdy 
about problem* of control wíthoot reeorting to dimitan. 
For If the human or ganism does not have a separata 
controQing part, if the higher self is sfanpty the same as 
fiie lower, self-control must seem to our dualistíc wayof 
thinking as imposslble as trylng to malos a finger point 
at lis own tip, We might argüe that self-control is aa 
Chistan and that maa’s organism is a co mp fetely deter- 
minod machine. But the argument is actually seif-coo» 
tradictory. For when a machine States that it it a ma¬ 
chine, it is presuming that it is ahls to observe toelf— 
and once again we have the app ar e nt absnrdity of the 
finger pointing at itself. In other words, to assert that 
I am not capable of self-control at once implies a mea*, 
nre of sdf-knowledge, self-objervation, and, to that de¬ 
groe, of self-control. The human predicament seems to 
be a trap whiehever way we look at it—íf to deny one's 
self-ccnsciousness is to assert it, andif to assert it; as 
seems inevitable, is to be caught in a parado* and in¬ 
volved in a double-bind. 

The divisiún of man into higher and lower selves does 
not clarify the problem of self-control, becanse it re¬ 
matas a usefol description of the dynaatics of control 
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only so long as tile (higher) will succeeds la mastering 
the (lower) íeelings. But when the will falls and needs 
somehow to strengtiien itself or transform itself from 
ill-will to good, the dualistic description of man is not 
only useless but confusing, For it is a way of thinldng 
wliich divides man from himself at the veiy moment 
when he needs “to get with himself." That is to say, 
when the will is struggling with itself and is in conflict 
With itself it is paralyzed, like a person trying to walk 
intwo opposite directions at once. At such moments the 
will has to be released from its paralysis in rather the 
same way that one tums the front wheel of a bicyde 
in the direction in which one is falling. Surprisingly, to 
the beginner, one does not lose control but regains it 
Themoralist, like the beginning bicyclist, can never be- 
lieve that tuming to the direction in which one’s will is 
falling will bring about anything but a complete moral 
falL Yet the unexpected psychological fact is that man 
cannot control himself unless he accepts himself. In 
other words, before he can change bis course of action 
he must first be sincere, going with and not against his 
nature, even when the immediate trend of his nature is 
toward evil, toward a falL The same is trae in sailing a 
boati for when you want to sail against the direction of 
the wind, you do not invite conflict by tuming straight 
into the wind. You tack against it, keeping the wind in 
your satis. So, also, in order to recover himself the auto- 
mobile driver must tum in the direction of a skid. 

Our problem is that our long indoctrination in dualis* 
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tiwAfatingliwiTMwÍB ít ü m*±tcr of pwnmnn wtwn tfiflf 
we can control our natura oaty by gcóng against ib 
Bot thir is the same {aire comisan sensewhich urges 
Iba drlver to tum against the sldd. To mafntain control 
wa have to learn new rcac ti ons , just as tn the axt of judo 
onemust Ieamnot to resista fall or an abade bufc to come 
trolit byswinging with it Now judo isa direct applica- 
Üon to wrestling of the Zea and Taobt philosophy of 
wu-wei, of not atsertmg aneself against natura, of not 
being tn frontal opposition to the directíoa of things. 
The objective of the Zen wsy of Ufe b the experience 
of awakening or enlightemnent (tnslght, we should sajr 
ín current psychological jargón), tn which man escapea 
fromthe paralysb, the doublo-htnd, tn whkh the 4asBs- 
tíc idea o£ self-coctrol and lelf-conjciousaess i n v e h es 
him. In this experience man overcames his feehngof 
dividedness or lepara ten ess—cot only ítem himself as 
the hdgher controlling self against the lower controHed 
self, bot abo from the total universo of othar peqple 
and things. The interest of Zen b thafc it provides a 
uniquely simple and classic example of a way of reoog* 
nizing and dissolving tire canSfct or cantradictian of 
sdf-consckrasness. 

The stadent of Zen is confronted by a master who haa 
himself experienced awakening, and b ín the best sonso 
of the exp re ss io n a completely natural man. For tibe 
adept in Zen b one who manages to be human with the 
same artless grace and a bs enca oí tonar confHct with 
which a tree b a treei Such a man b likened to a baH in 
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a motmtain stream, which is to say that he cannot be 
blocked, stopped, or embarrassed in any situation. He 
never wobbles or dithers in bis mind, for though be may 
pause in overt actíon to tbinfc a problem out, tbe stream 
of bis consciousness always moves straigbt abead witb- 
out being caugbt in tbe vicious tíreles o£ anxiety or in- 
decisive doubt, wherein thought wbirls wildly around 
without issue. He is not precipítate or burried in action, 
but simply continuous. Ibis is wbat Zen means by be¬ 
ing detacbed—not being without emotioa or feeling, 
but being one in whom feeling is not sticky or blocked, 
and through wbom tbe experíences of tbe world pass 
like tbe reflections of birds flying over water. Although 
possessed of complete inner freedom, be is not, like tbe 
bbextine, in revolt against social standaids, ñor, like tbe 
self-rigbteous, trying to justify bimself. He is all of a 
piece with himself and witb tbe natural world, and in 
bis presence you feel that without strain or artífice be is 
completely “all here”—sure of bimself without tbe 
slightest trace of aggression. He is tbus tbe grand set- 
grieta-, the spiritual aristocrat comparable to tbe typc of 
worldly aristocrat wbo is so sure of the position given 
to bim by birtb that be has no need to condescend or 
putonairs. 

Confronted by sucb an example, tbe ordinary Zen 
student feels totally uncouth and ill at ease—particu- 
larly because bis situation as student requires bim to try 
to xespond to tbe master witb tbe same unbesitatxQg 
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and tmself-eonscious neturalness. Worse stflbtbe g«m- 
bits to whfch be must respond are hxms or probhan- 
questions which are designad to pftmk hhn straight toto 
doubte-bind sitaatíons. A typícal koan is, “Show me your 
original face whieh yon liad befóte your fafher and 
mother ca&ceíved yon!” Show me—to otber words— 
yonr genutoe, deepest self, not tito self which dependa 
mn fmfly mad coodftfapiag t On l e nafa g w €Kp erfcocc ^ 
or any ktod of artífice. 

Obviondy, a canscfanafy pknned and tbo^AOiA 
tnuwer wiH not do, far this wffl sprtog from tbe studentis 
crdtándly canditioned ego, from tbe personal tofo 
wbfch be is playing. Tbus no delibérate or sriBed re¬ 
sponso wfll anrwer tbe problem, since this wfll abo# 
aoly tbe acqnired sdf. On tibe otber hand, tbe only al- 
ternatíve nnder tbe drcumstances wfll be for tbe ate- 
dent to try to malee aresponse ■wblcbis whoDy aponte- 
neoos and nnpremeditated. Bnt hete fe tihe double-fctod. 
Jnst try to be naturall A stndent once aaked one of tbe 
oíd Chínese masters, “Wbat ls tibe Way?” He repitod, 
"Your ordtoary [tbat is, natural] mfod is tito Way." 
"How," contened tbe stndent, "am I to accord wfth itP" 
"Whea yon try to acoord whh it,” said tbe mastwr, *yoa 
derviate from to" Ibis means, too, tbat it wfll be no 
good for tbe stndent not to try, for this wfll stffl be in- 
teqtfcmal and tbus an todirect way of trytog. Undflr 
these «ítr r»iTT«h»nivw most students are nonplussed asad 
blocked for a considerable length Of time, for wbeá 
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aslced to act without controlling themselves they are 
faced witlr their own acting and eadstin g and so para- 
lyzed by self-consciousness. 

la this predicament, tíie student discovers that so 
long as he is aware oí himself he cannot—obviously-— 
be unself-conscious. When he tries to forget himself, 
he remembers that he is trying to forget On the other 
hand, when he dees forget himself by absorptlon in 
everyday affairs, he £nds that he is carried away by 
affairs and that he is responding to them not sponta- 
neously but by socially conditioned habit He is just 
unconsciously acting his role, and still not showing bis. 
original face. The master will not let him escape into 
this unconsciousness, for eveiy confrontation with the 
student reminds him painfully of his awkward self. By 
these means the student is at last convinced that his ego, 
the self which he has believed himself to be, is nothing 
but a pattem of habits or artificial reactions. Strain as it 
Will, there is nothing it can do to be natural, to let go of 
itself. 

At this point the student feels himself to be a com¬ 
plete and abject failure. His acquired personality, his 
leaming and knowledge seem—at least for this pur- 
pose—worthless. Hitherto, be it remembered, he has 
been trying—or trying not to try—to show his genuine 
self, to act in perfect sincerity. He now knows beyond 
any shadow of doubt that he cannot do it; somehow it 
must happen by itself. He finds, then, that he has no al- 
ternative but to be, to accept, the awkward, self-con* 
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sctow, and «mdltioned crea tur* that lie b. But here, 
too, be rúas tato an apparent contr ad i c ti on . Fot the 
Idea of accepting oneself is another double-bind. One* 
self ineludes ccmflicts—objecüans and resistances to 
oneself—and tiras oae £s asked to accept 005*8 not-ao- 
eeptiag. Let your miad alone; let it toink w hate v er ft 
Bkes. But one of the things ft Idees is fn t erferi ng wilh 
itself. Or look at it the other way arouná. As a Zea stu- 
deat be Has been medita tía g, spendiag hours fcryfng to 
keep bis miad stiH, concentrating only an toe toan oc 
an bis breathing, and cutting out distractíag thonghts. 
Bat this is tile blind leading the blind, for the miad that 
needs to be camtrolled is the one that does the cúne 
trolling. Thought is tryiag to drive out thought 
At this momentthereis a sudden flash ofpsythdlogb 
cal lightning. What should ha ve been obvious all the 
tbne has leaped into full clarity, and toe' student runs 
to bis master and, without toe least difficulty, shows 
bhn bis “original face.” What happened? All Ibis tone 
toe student had been paralyzed by toe ingrained con* 
viction thatbewas one thing, and his miad, OTthon^ht», 
or aensattons, another. Thus when faced with himseH, 
he had alway* felt split in two—unable to show ten* 
self all of a piece, without contradictian. But now ft 
has suddenly become a self-evident feeling that there 
is no sépante toinker who “has* or who Controls toe 
• thoughts. Thinker and thoughts are toe sane. After 
oS, if yon begfn to let your miad totok what it líkes, 
the naxt moment it wants to interiore with Itself so let 
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it do that So long as you let it think what it wants at 
each successive moment, there is absolutely no effort, 
no difficulty, in letting it go. But tibe disappeaxance o£ 
the effort to let go is precisely the disappearance of the 
sepárate thinker, of the ego tiying to watch the mind 
without interfering. Now there is nothing to try to do, 
for whatcver comes up moment by moment is accepted, 
including not-accepting. For a second the thinker seems 
to be responding to the flow of thought with the im- 
mediacy of a minror image, and then suddenly it dawns 
that there is no mirror and no image. There is simply 
the flow of thought—one after another without inter- 
ference—and the mind really knows itself. There is no 
sepárate mind which stands asido and looks at it. 

Furthermore, when the dualism of thinker and 
thought disappears so does that of subject and objecfc 
The individual no more feels himself to be standing 
back from his seasatíons of the esternal World, just as 
he is no longer a thinker standing back ¿rom his 
thoughts. He therefore has a vivid sense of himself as 
identical with what he sees and hears, so that his sub- 
jective impression comes into accord with the physical 
fact that man is not so much an organism in an environ- 
ment as an organism-environment relationship. The re* 
lationship is, as it were, more real than its two terms, 
somewhat as the inner unity of a stick is more solid 
than the difference of its two ends. 

The human being who has realized tbis unity is no 
longer a trap set to catch itself. For self-consciousness 
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I» no more a State af bedng in two minds, which, fartuf- 
tously enongh. albo meaos a State of indecisión and 
dither and psychic paralysis. This is what self-conscfous- 
ness becomes when we try ta handie it dualisticafly, 
taking as real the conventions of thought and speech 
which sepárate *T frorn “myself,” as well as mind 
from body, spirit from xnatter, kncrwer frena known. In 
separation, the solí I lcnow is never the one I aeed to 
know, and the one I control is nevo: the eme I need to 
control. Politically, this dualism is manifested in the 
Separation of the govemment or the State from the peo- 
pie, which occurs oven in. a democracy, a supposecüy 
self-goveming community. But govemments and statea 
have to exist when people have no inner feeling of thsfer 
sohdarity with others, when human society is nothfag 
more than an abstract term for a collectúm of individ¬ 
uáis—divided from each other be cause each one ia 
divided from himselL 

In the Eastem world, Zen and other meaos of set- 
ting man free from his own elutehes have been the con¬ 
cern only of smaQ minorities. In the West; where we 
beüeve in, or are at least committed to, the disseminn- 
tion of knowledge to all, we have no Zen mastm widl 
whom to study. Yet in this we may have an advantage; 
for the separation of máster from student is another 
form of the duality of the controller and the controlled 
which—obviously—would not have to exist if the or* 
ganism-environment called man were truly self-control- 
ling. This is why, in Zen, the master dees not actoaüy 
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teach tlie student anything, but forees him to find out 
for himself, and, furthermore, does not tbink of himself 
as a master, since it is only from the standpoint of the 
unawakened student that there are masters. We are 
forced to find out for ourselves, not by masters, but by 
theír absence, so that there is no temptation for us to 
lean on others. It is true that the Japanese Zen student 
has the presence of the master's naturalness to embar- 
rass him. But cannot we be embarrassed by our very 
natural environment of sky, earth, and water, as by the 
marvel of our own bodies, into rnalcmg a response, into 
acting in a way that is conmensúrate with their splen- 
dor? Or must we continué to buffet them blindly with 
bulldozer, fancying ourselves as the independent con¬ 
troller and conquerors of what is, after all, the greater 
and perhaps better half of ourselves? 

It is not my purpose here, ñor is it really in the spirit 
of this whole point of view, to indicate the specifio 
things which should be done to bring about some tech- 
nological application of this new feeling of mans reía- 
tion to nature, both within and without his own organ- 
ism. For what is important is not the particular things 
to be done but the attitude—the inner feeling and dis- 
position—of the doer. What is needed is not a new kind 
of technique but a new kind of man, for as an oíd 
Taoist text says, “When the wrong man uses the right 
means, the right means work in the wrong way.” And 
the task of developing a new kind of man is not as diffi- 
cult as it seems once we are disabused of the idea that 
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self-change and self-control are no more a matter of con* 
flict between higher and Iower natures, of good inten* 
tions against recaldtrant instincts. The problem is to 
overeóme the ingrained disbelief in the power of win- 
ning nature by love, in tbe gentle (fu) way (do) of 
tuming with the sldd, of controlling oüxselves by oo- 
operating with ourselves. 
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BEAT ZEN, SQUARE ZEN, 
AND ZEN 



NOTE 


The foUoudng estay frst oppeared in th» Chicago Rervfew 
forthe Summerof 1958, and toa» laterüsued ata pampUet 
by City LitfOt Boókt in San Francisco, lo «oMefc certa» 
additions icere moda, because this seemed to be a good 
context in which to discus* the influencie of Zen on Western 
art, and because the original wat pubUshed before the ap- 
pearance of Kerouatfs Dharma H mm The pretent versión 
containa somefurther additions and amendments. 

1 had supposed that the original vertían of thit enay had 
moda my oton poatiion wtíh respect to “Beat Zen’ and 
“Syuare Zen perfeotly clear. It wat, of oour»», oboious that 
I wat no* using the Word ’squard" as a taunt since 1 wat 
tu* speaking from the standpoint of "beat.’ Bvt as a resdt 
of Stephen Mahonetfs artide The Prevalence of Zen’ which 
oppeared in Tbn Nadan in October, 1958, the i mp ression 
has been ebradating that I am a spokeman for ’Square 
Zen.’ By thísterm I was designatingthe tradtííonal and offi- 
cid Zen schodb of Jopan, Rincat and Soto, to which many 
Westemers do indeed bchng. I do not, ñor do 1 repr es a r* 
íhem in ony capacüy. Thit is not because 1 disrespect íhem 
or hace soma quarrel toith íhem, but because in matters of 
ibis kind I am temperamentaUy not a jobear. I do not eeen 
stylemyself a Zen Buddhisk For the aspecto} Zen inwhich 
1 am personaBy interested b noffdng that can be organizad, 
taught, transmutad, certífied, or wrappedup tnany tíndof 
System. B can't toen be fdBowed, fot everyone ha* to fmd 
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tí for himself. As Plotinus said, it is "a ftt$it of the done to 
the Alone " and as an oíd Zen poem saysi 

If you do not get Ü from t ¡ourself, 

Where will you g o for it? 

Fundamentally, this bina sense the postíion of the whóle 
Zen Buddhist tradüion. Strictly speaking, there are no Zen 
masters because Zen has nothing to teach. From the earliest 
times those toho have experienced Zen have áhoays re¬ 
pulsad would-be disdples, not fust to test their sincerity, but 
to gioe fair wamíng . that the experience of awakenlng 
(satori ) is not to be fotrnd by seeking, and is not in any case 
something that can be acquired or cultivated. But seekers 
have persistently refused to take this “Ñor for an answer, 
and to this the Zen sages hace responded with a kind of 
Judo. ReaUzing the uselessness of just tellíng the seéker that 
seeking toill not find, they have replied with counterques- 
tions (koan) which have the effect of exciiing the effort of 
seeking until tí explodes with its own forcé, so that the stu- 
dent redlv2.es the foüy of seeking for himself—not fust ver- 
bdUybut through to the very marrow of his bones. M this 
paita the student "has" Zen. He knows himself to be one 
with dü, for he is no longer separating himself from the uni- 
verse by seeking something from tí. 

On the surface, this looks like a master-disciple relation- 
ship. But essentially tí is what Buddhists edil upaya or 
*stídful means," sometimes hwwn as “ gtotng a yeUow leaf 
to a chüd to stop tí crying for góld." In the course of cen¬ 
tones, however, the procese of refustú and counterquestion- 
ing has become increasingly formal. Temples and institutions 
have amen where it may be comed on, and these have in 
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tum created problema of ottmership, admimstratlon, and dis¬ 
cipline compeUing Zen Buddhism to astume the form of a 
tradtííonal hierarchy. In the Fot Eaet this has gane onforto 
Zong that tí is part of the lasidscape, and tome of tía cUsad- 
vantages are offset by the fact that tí seems perfecüy natural. 
Títere is nothing exotio or ‘speciaT abovt tí. Eoen organiza- 
Hora can grato naturaUy. But tí seems to me that the 
transpUmtation of íhis rtyle of Zen to the West would be 
completely artificial It would simpty become another of the 
tutmerous culi organizatíons wtíh their spiritual ¿taima, 
oested interests, and “tn-grovpf of foUowers, wtíh the addi- 
tional dlsadoantage of the snob appeal of being a *cery 
esoteric * form of Buddhism. Let Zen soak into the West in- 
formally, like the drinking of tea. We can dlgest tí ¡setter 
that wat/. 


St 



It is as difficult for Anglo-Saxons as for the Jap¬ 
onesa to absorb anything quite so Chínese as Zen. For 
though the word "Zen” is Japanese and though Japan is 
now its home, Zen Buddhism is the creadon of Tang 
dynasty China. I do not say this as a prelado to haiping 
upan the incommanicahle subtletíes of alien cultures. 
The point is simply that people who feel a profound 
need to justify themselves have difficulty in understand- 
ing the viewpoints of those who do not, and the Chínese 
who created Zen were the same kind of people as Lao- 
tzu, who, centuries before, had said, “Those who justify 
themselves do not convince.” For the urge to malee or 
prove oneself right has always jiggled the Chínese sense 
of the ludicrous, since as both Confucians and Taoists 
—however different these philosophies in other ways—- 
they have invarlably appreciated the man who can 
"come off it.” To Confucius it seemed much better to be 
human-hearted than righteous, and to the great Taoists, 
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Lao-tzn and Chuang-tzu, it vu obvions that ana could 
notbe right without abo being wrong, because tibe two 
vera as inseparable as back asid froat As Chuang-tzn 
said, “Tbose wbo would bave good govemment without 
its conrelative misrnle, and right without its correlative 
wrong, do not understand the principies of the inri- 
verse.” 

To Western eazs such words may sonnd cynical, and 
the Confucian admiration of "'reasonableaess" and coa»- 
promise may appear to be a weak-lmeed lack of come 
mitment to principie. Actually they reflect a marvelloas 
imderstanding and respect for what we cali the balance 
of nature, human and otherwise—a universal visión of 
Ufe as the Tao or way of nature in which the good and 
the ervil, the Creative and the destructivo, the wise and 
the foolish are the Inseparable polarities of exiítenoe. 
“Tao,” said the Chtmg-yung, “i s that from which one 
cannot depart That frazn which ano can depait is not 
the Tao.” Therefore wisdom did not consist in trying to 
wrest the good from the evfl but in leaming to “ride" 
tkem as a cork adapta itself to the crests and trougfi* 
of the waves. At the roots of Chínese Ufe there is a trust 
in the good-and-evil of one’s own nature which is pe» 
culiarly foreign to tbose brougbt ttp with tibe cbronio 
uneasy conscience of the Hebrew-Christiaa cuitares. 
Yet it was always obvious to the Chínese that a man 
who mistrusts himself cannot even trust his mistral 
and must dierefore be hopelessly confnsed. 

For rather difierent reascms, Japaaese people tend to 
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be es uneasy in themselves as Westemers, baving a 
sense oí social shame quite as acute as our more meta* 
physical sense oí sin. This was especially true oí tbe 
dass most attracted to Zen, tbe samurai. Ruth Benedict, 
in that very uneven work Chrysanthemum and Stvord, 
was, I think, perfectly correct in saying that the attrao- 
tion oí Zen to the samurai dass was its power to get rid 
oí an extremely awkwaxd self-consciousness induced in 
tile education oí the young. Part and parcel oí this self- 
consciousness is the Japanese compulsión to compete 
with oneself—a compulsión which tums eveiy craft and 
skill into a marathón oí self-discipline. Although the 
attraction oí Zen lay in the possibility oí liberation 
from self-consciousness, tire Japanese versión oí Zen 
fought fire with fire, overcoming the "self observing the 
self* by bringing it to an intensity in which it exploded. 
How remóte from the regimen oí the Japanese Zen mon- 
astery are the words oí the great Tang master Lin-chi: 

In Buddhism there is no place for using effort Just be 
ordinary and nothing speciah Eat your food, move your 
bowels, pass water, and when you’re tircd go and lie 
down. The ignoxant will laugh at me, but the wise will 
understand. 

Yet the spirit oí these words is just as remóte from a 
ldnd oí Western Zen which would employ this philos- 
ophy to justif y a very sdf-def ensive Bohemianism. 

There is no single reason for the extraordinary growth 
oí Western Ínterest in Zen during the last twenty years 
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The appeal of Zea arta to ti» “módem" spirit fia the 
West, the work of Suzuki, the war with Japan, the itchy 
fasdnatíon of"Zen storíes," and tibe attractíon of a non* 
conceptual, erperientüd phflosophy in the dimate of 
scientífic relativista—all tieso are involved. One ntfghi 
mention, too, the afBnities between Zea and such 
purely Western trends as the phflosophy of Wittgen- 
stein, Existentialism, General Semántica, the metahn- 
guistics of B. L. Whorf, and certain movements in tito 
phflosophy of Science and in psycjiotherapy. Ahvays in 
the background there is our vague disquiet with dio 
artifidality or “antínaturalness” of both Christíanity, 
with its politically ordered cosmology, and technology, 
with its imperialistic mechanization of a natural world 
fimtt which man bimself feeb strangdy álien. Far both 
reflect a psychology in which man is identifled with a 
constóos inteüigence and will standing apart finm na- 
ture to control it, Uke the architect-God in whose image 
this versión of man is conceived. The disquiet arises 
from the suspidon that our attempt to master the workl 
from outside is a vicious cirde in which we shall be 
oondemned to the perpetual insomnia of controlling 


To the Western» in search of tibe reintegratíon of 
man and nature there is an appeal far beyond the 
merely sentimental in the naturalism of Zen—fia the 
hmdscapes of Ma-yuan and Sesshu, in an art which is 
simultaneoosly spiritual and secular, which conve yg the 
myitkal in terms of the natural, and which, índeed, 
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never even imagined a break between tbem. Here is a 
víew of the world imparting a profoundly refreshing 
sense of wholeness to a culture in which tbe spiritual 
and the material, tbe conscious and tbe unconscious, 
bavebeen catadysmically spbt. For tbis reason tbe Chí¬ 
nese humanism and naturalism of Zen intrigue us much 
more strongly tban Indian Buddhism or Vedanta. 
These, too, have their students in tbe West, but their 
followers seem for tbe most part to be displaced Chris- 
tians—people in searcb of a more plausible pbilosophy 
tban Cbristian supematuralism to carry on tbe essen- 
tially Cbristian searcb for tbe miraculous. The ideal 
man of Indian Buddhism is clearly a superman, a 
yogi with absolute mastery of his own nature, accord- 
ing perfectly witb the science-fiction ideal of “men be- 
yond mankincL” But tbe Buddba or awakened man 
of Chinese Zen is "ordinaxy and nothing special”; he is 
humorously human like tbe Zen tramps portrayed by 
Mu-cbl and Liang-k’ai. We like tbis because here, for 
the first time, is a conception of the boly man and sage 
who is not impossibly remóte, not superhuman but fully 
human, and, above all, not a solemn and sexless ascetic. 
Furtbermore, in Zen tbe satori experience of awalcening 
to our “original inseparabüity” witb tbe universe seems, 
however elusive, always just around tbe comer. One 
has even met people to whom it has happened, and 
they are no longer mysterious occultists in tbe Ilima- 
layas or skinny yogis in cloistered asbrams. They are 
just like us, and yet much more at borne in the world, 
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floating much more easfly upon the ocean oí transíenco 
and insecurity. 

Aboye all, I belfeve that Zeá appeal» to many Ib 
thc post-Christíaa West because ft does not preach, 
moraHze, and «coid in the style of Hebrew-Christian 
propbetism. BudcBrism does not deny that tbefe is a reía* 
tively limlted sphere in whích human life may be fm- 
proved by art and Science, reasan and good wifl. Haw- 
ever, it regards this sphere af activity as important but 
nonetheless subordínate to the comparatively Hmitlesa 
sphere in whích things ore as they are, always hayo 
been, and always wiH be—a sphere entirely beyand the 
cate gorfes of good and ovil, sucoess and faflnre¿ and 
individual bealth and sicbiesa. On the ane hand, this U 
the sphere af the great universo. Looldng out foto ft 
at night, we mate no comparísons between right and 
wrong stars, ñor between weU and badly arranged con- 
stelktions. Stars are by natura bíg and little, hright and 
dim. Yet the whole thing is ft splendor and ft marvel 
whích soma times malees our flesh creep with awe. On 
the other hand, this is also the sphere of human, tr/ery~ 
day life whích wemight cali existen tiaL 

For diere is a standpoint from whích human affain 
are as much beyond right and wrong as the stars, and 
from whích our deeds, experiences, and feeHngs can 
no more be judged than the ups and downs of a rango 
of mountains. Though beyond moral and social vaha- 
tion, this level of human life may also be seen to be 
just asmarvellouS and uncanny as the great universe ft- 
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self. This feeling may become particularly acute when 
the indiviudal ego tries to fathom its own nature, to 
plumb the inner sources of its own actions and con* 
sciousness. For here it discovers a part of iiself—the in- 
most and greatest part—which is strange to itself and 
beyond its understanding and controL Odd as it xnay 
sound, the ego finds that its own center and nature is 
beyond itself. The more deeply I go into myself, the 
more 1 am not myself, and yet this is the very heart of 
me. Here I find my own inner workings functioning of 
themselves, spontaneously, lilce the rotation of the heav- 
enly boches and the drifting of the clouds. Strange and 
foreign as this aspect of myself at first seems to be, I 
soon realizo that it is me, and much more me than my 
superficial ego. This is not fatalism or determinism, be- 
cause there is no longer anyone being pushed around or 
determined; there is nothing that this deep T is not 
doing. The configuration of my nervous system, like the 
configuration of the stars, happens of itself, and this 
“itself" is the real “myself." 

From this standpcánt—and here language reveáis its 
limitations with a vengeance—1 find that I cannot help 
doing and experiendng, quite freely, what is always 
“right," in the sense that the stars are always in their 
*íright" places. As Hsiang-yen put it, 

Theie’s no use for'artiflcial discipline, 

For, move as 1 wiD, I manifest the ancient Tao. 
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Atthb levd, faatta Ufe H b ey ood aandety, for it can 
aerar make amtetake. If we Bre, wo Itre; & we die, we 
die; if w# suffer, we suüer; Sí we bv tei tifle d, we no 
tarrifíed. There is no profclem about it A Zea mastar 
was once asked, “It is terríbly hot, and how ibaQ we 
escape the beat?” "Why not," he antwered, *go to tbe 
place where it is neitber hot ñor cold?" "Where is that 
place?” “In stunmer we sweat; in winter we shiver.” 
In Zen ana don not feel gufliy about dyfag, or beiag 
afraid, ar disHhing the heat. At tbe same time, Zen doea 
not insist opon ibis point oí view ai aomething which 
one ought to adopt; it dota not preach it as an ideaL 
For if yon don’t understand ii, your very not-under» 
standing is also IT. Hiere would be no bright atan 
wtthout dim stars, and, witboot tbe sunoonding darla* 
neis, no stars at alL 

The Hehrew^Christian universo is eme in whfch moral 
urgeney, the anxiety to be right, embraces and pene* 
trates evegcything. God, tbe Absoluto itself, is good as 
against bad, and tiras to be ¡inmoral ar in the wrcmg is 
to feel anesdf an outeast not merefy fram human so* 
dety but also fram edstence itself, fram the root and 
ground of life. To be in the wrong therefore aromes a 
metaphysical anxiety and sense of güilo—a State of 
etemal danmadon—utterly dis p r op or tt onate to tbe 
crime, This metaphysical guilt is so i nsup por ta ble that 
it must eventuaüy issue in tbe rejeethm of God and af 
bis laws—which is just wbat has happened in the whole 
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movement of modero secularism, materialista, and nat- 
uralism. Absolute morality is profoundly destructivo of 
morality, for the sanctions which it invokes against evil 
are far, far too heavy. One does not cure the headache 
by cutting off the head. The appeal of Zen, as of other 
forras of Eastem philosophy, is that it unveüs behind 
the urgent realm of good and evil a vast región of one- 
self about which there need be no guüt or recrünina- 
tion, where at last the self is indistinguishable from 
God. 

But the Westemer who is attracted by Zen and who 
would understand it deeply must have one indispen¬ 
sable qualification: he must understand his own culture 
so thoroughly that he is no longer swayed by its prem¬ 
ises unconsciously. He must really have come to terms 
with the Lord God Jehovah and with his Hebrew- 
Christían conscience so that he can take it or leave it 
without fear or rebellion. He must be free of the itch to 
justify himself . Laddng this, his Zen wfll be either “beat” 
or “square,” either a revolt from the culture and social 
order or a new form of stuffiness and respectability. For 
Zen is above aü the liberation of the miad from con¬ 
ven tional thought, and this is something utterly differ- 
ent from rebellion against conven tion, on (he one hand, 
or adapting foreign convenüons, on the other. 

Conven tional thought is, in brief, the confusión of the 
concrete universo of nature with the conceptual things, 
events, and valúes of linguistic and cultural symbol- 
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teta. Vea in Taoism and Zea the world i s seca aséate- 
separably interrelated field or continuum, no part of 
which can actuaüy be separated from tibe test or valoed 
above or below tbe rest It was in ibis sense tbat Hut- 
neng, the Skth Patriarch, meant tbat "fundamentally 
not one thfaig exista,” for be realized tbat things are 
terms, not enlities. They exist in the abstract world oí 
tixmght, but not in tbe concrete world of natura. Thus 
one wbo actuaüy perceives or feels thls to be so no 
longer feels tbat be is an ego, except by definltinn. He 
gees tbat bis ego is bis persona or social role, a same* 
what arbitrary selection of experiences with which be 
has been taught to identify himself. (Why, for oxampln, 
do we say “I think” but not “1 ara beatfng my heart”?) 
Having seen this, be continúes to play bis social rolé 
without being taken in by it He does not precápiiatejy 
adopt a new rule or play the role of having no role ai 
all. He plays it codL 

The *beat” mentality as I am thinldng of it is some* 
tbing much sacro ex ten si ve and vague than the hipster 
hfe of New Yode and San Francisco. It is a younger gen- 
eration’s nonpartídpation in “the American Way of 
Life," a revolt which does not seefc to chango the erist- 
ing order but simply tunas away from it to fiad the 
significance of life in subjective eiperience ratber than 
objective achievement It contrasta with the “square" 
and other-directed mentality of beguilement by social 
convention, unaware of tbe córrelativiíy of right and 
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wrong, of tlie mutual necessity of capitalista and com- 
munism to each other’s existence, of the inner identity 
of puritanism and lechery, or of, say, the alliance of 
church lobbies and organized crime to maintain laws 
against gambling. 

Beat Zen is a complex phenomenon. It Tanges from a 
use of Zen for justifying sheer caprice in art, literatee, 
and life to a very forceful social criticism and “digging 
of the universe” such as one may find in the poetry af 
Ginsberg, Whalen, and Snyder, and, rather unevenly, 
in Eerouac, who is always a shade too self-conscious, 
too subjective, and too strídent to have the flavor of 
Zen. 

When Kerouac gives his philosophical final staté-j 
ment, “I don’t know. I don’t care. And it doesn t malee 
any difference”—the cat is out of the bag, fbr there is a 
hostility in these words which clangs with self-de- 
fense. But just because Zen truly surpasses convention 
and its valúes, it has no need to say “To hefl with it," 
ñor to underline with violence the fact that anything 
goes. 

It is indeed the basic intuition of Zen that there is an 
ultímate standpoint from which ‘‘anything goes.” In the 
celebrated words of the master Yun-men, “Every day 
is a good day." Or as is said in the Hsin-hsin Ming: 

If you want to get the plain truth. 

Be not concemed with right and wron^ 

The conflict between right and wrong 
Is the sickness of the mind. 
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But Chis standpoint does not «rehuía and is not hotUfe 
toward the distínctíon between right ftñd wrong at 
other levols and la more limited fiantes of refere**». 
The world is seen to be beyond right and wrong when 
it is not framed: that is to say, when we are not looUng 
at a particular situatícm by iiself—out of rdatkm to lite 
rest of the universo, Wíthin this room Chore is a dear 
difieran» between up and down; out in interstallar 
■pace there is not Wlthln the conventfemal limits of a 
human cammunity there are olear distinctions between 
good and eviL But these disappea r when human aflato 
are aeen as partand parcel of the whole reahn of na* 
ture. Every framework sets up a restricted field of 
relationships, and restríctkm is law or rule. 

Now a ridlled photographer can point his camera at 

ahnost any scene or object and oeste a marveflous 
composiüon by the way in whteh he harnea and Hghts 
it An unsVtfled photographer a ttempt ln g the same 
thing creates only messes, for he does not Imow how to 
place the frame, the border of the picture, where it will 
be in relatkm to the contenta. How eloquendy this 
demonstrates that as soon as we introduce a fiante any- 
thing does not go. But every workof art involves a 
fiante. A fiante of some Idnd is precisely what distía- 
gtdshes a painting, a poem, a musical composition, a 
play, a dance, or a piece of sculpture from the rest of 
the world. Some artists may argüe that they do not 
want their wotks to be distingufiháhb fiom the total 
universa but if this be so fhey sbould not fiame them in 
83 
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gaüeries and concert halls. Above all they sbould not 
siga them ñor sell them. This is as immoral as selling 
toe moon or signing one’s ñame to a mountain. (Such 
an actist may perhaps be forgiven if be knows wbat he 
is doing, and prides himself inwardly, not on being a 
poet or painter, but a eompetent crook.) Only destruo- 
Uve llttle boys and vulgar excursionlsts go around ini- 
tíalling the trees. 

Today there are Western artists avowedly using Zen 
to justify the indis crimínate framing of simply anything 
—blank canvases, totally silent music, tom-up bits of 
paper dropped on a board and stuck where they fall, 
or dense masses of mangled wire. The work of the 
composer John Cage is rather typical of this tendency. 
In Uie ñame of Zen, he has forsaken his earlier and 
promlsing work with the “'prepaied piano," to confront 
audiences with eigbt Ampex tape recorders sünultane- 
ously- bellowing forth random noises. Or he has pre¬ 
sentad silent piano recitáis where toe performer has a 
score consisting of nothing but tests, plus an assistant 
to tum toe pages, to jolt the audience into becoming 
aware of the multiplkdty of sounds that fill the musical 
void—toe shifting of feet and rustling of programs, toe 
titteis of embanassment, toe coughing, and the xumble 
of traffic outside. 

There is, indeed, a considerable therapeutic valué in 
allowing oneself to be deeply aware of any sight or 
sound that may arise. For one thing, it brings to mind 
the marvel of seeing and hearing as such. For another, 
94 
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Ae profo u nd wflHngnass to listen to or gaze upan eny- 
Aing at all frees Ae mind from fized preoanceptians of 
beauty, creating, as it ware, « free space in which al- 
together nerw {onns aad relatíonships may emerge. Kit 
Ais is therapy; it Is not. yet art It is on thelevelaf the 
rendozn ramblings oí a paüent on Ae analysts oooch: 
very important indeed as therapy, Aough it is by no 
means Ae aim oí peychoanalyás to substitate sach 
ramblings for conversation and literatura. Cagas work 
would be redeemed if he framed and presemted it as a 
Idzxl of group sessian in audioAfirapy, bnt as a oonoest 
It is dmply absurd. One may hopo, however, Aat ofter 
Cago has, by such listening, set his own mind free £ro«n 
tbe composer’s ahnost inevitable plagiarte ol Ae farras 
of thepast, be wiUpresent us wiAAe new musical pat- 
tems and reiattonsbips which be has not yet uttered. 

Just as tbe sldUed photographer aften amares us wiA 
bis lighting and framing of tbe most unlikely subjects, 
so Aere are painters and fritera in Ae West, as srefl. 
as in módem Japan, who bave masteced Ae authenti- 
cally Zen art of cantrolHng accidenta. HistaricaHy Ais 
first aróse in Ae Far East in Ae appredatínn of Ae 
rough teiture of brush-strokes in calligraphy and paint- 
ing, and in Ae accidental running of Ae glaze on 
bowls made for Ae tea ceremony. One of Ae dasskal 
instances of Ais Irfnii of Aing carne about through Ae 
shattering of a fine ceramic tea caddy, bekmging to 
one of Ae oíd Japan ese teamasters. Tbe fragmenta were 
cemented togetber wiA gold, and its ownar was amazad 
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at tlie way in which the random networlc of thin gold 
Unes enhanced its beauty. It must be remembered, 
however, tbat this was an objet trouvé —an accidental 
effect sélected by a man of exquisite taste, and treas- 
tned as one might treasure and exhibit a marvellous 
rock or a piece of driftwood. For in the Zen-inspired art 
of bonseki, or rock gardening, the stones are selected 
witli infinite care, and though the hand of man may 
never have changed them it is far from true that any 
oíd stone will do. Fuxthermore, in calligraphy, painting, 
and ceramics, the accidental effects of running glaze or 
of flying hair-lines of the brush were accepted and pre- 
sented by the artist only when he felt them to be 
fortuítous and unexpected marvels within the context 
of the work as a whole. , 

What govemed his judgment? What gives certaín 
accidental effects in painting the same beauty as the 
accidental outlines of clouds? According to Zen feeling 
there is no precise rule, no rule, that is to say, which can 
be formulated in words and taught systematically. On 
the other hand, there is in all these things a principie of 
order which in Chínese philosophy is termed li, and 
which Joseph Needham has translated “organic pat* 
tem.” Li oríginally meant the markings in jade, the 
grain in wood, and the fiber in mus ele. It designates a 
type of order which is too multidimensional, too subtly 
interrelated, and too squirmingly vital to be represented 
in words or mechanical images. The artist has to know 
it as he knows how to grow his hair. He can do it again 
9 ® 
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and again, but can nevar explain how. In Taoist pililos- 
ophy this power is called te, or "magical virtue." It is 
the element of the miraculous which we feel both at the 
«tan in heayen and atoar ovni ahility to be conicious. 

It is the possession of te, then, which makes ah the 
difference between mere scrawls and the “white writ- 
ing* of Mark Tobey, which admittedly deiived iti 
insphation from Chínese caüigraphy, or the multi- 



is, by the way, a considerable master of formal Chínese 
wiitíng. It is by no means a purely haphazard drool- 
ing of paint or uncontrolled wandering of the brush. 
for the character and taste of such artista is visible in 
thegrace (a possible equivalent of te) with which their 
strokes are formed even when they are not trying to 
reprreent anything except strokes. It is also what makes 
the diSerence between mere patches, smudges, and 
trads of black ihk and the work of such Japanese mód¬ 
ems as Sabro Hasegawa and Onchi, which is after aQ in 
the habohu or “rough s tyle’ tradition of Sesshu. Anyona 
can write absolutely iUegible Japanese, but who so ea- 
chantíngly as RyokwanP If it is true that “when the 
wrong man uses the right means, the right means work 
in the wrong way,* it is often also true that when the 
right man oses the wrong means, the wrong means 
wmk in the right way. 

The real genius of Chínese and Japanese Zen artista 
in their use of controlled accidenta goes beyond the 
discoveiy of forhiitous beauty. It lies in being able to 
9 7 
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express, at the level of artistry, the realization of that 
ultímate standpoint from which “anything goes" and at 
which “all things are of one suchness.” The mere seleo- 
tion of any random shape to stíck in a frame simply con¬ 
fusos the metaphysical and the artistíc domains; it does 
not express the one in terms of the other. Set in a frame, 
any oíd mess is at once cut o£E from the totality of its 
natural context, and for this very reason its manifesta- 
tion of the Tao is concealed. The formless murmur of 
night noises in a great city has an enchantment which 
immediately disappears when formally presented as 
music in a concert hall. A frame outlines a universe, a 
microcosm, and if the contents of the frame are to rank 
as art they must have the same quality of relationship 
to the whole and to each other as events in the great 
universe, the macrocosm of nature. In nature the acci¬ 
dental is always recognized in relation to what is or- 
dered and controlled. The dark yin is never without the 
bright yong. Thus the painting of Sesshu, the calligra- 
phy of Ryokwan, and the ceramic bowls of the Hagi 
and Karatsu schools reveal the wonder of accidents in 
nature through accidents in a context of highly disci- 
plinedart 

The realization of the tmswerving “rightness” of 
whatever happens is no more manifested by utter Iaw- 
lessness in social conduct than by sheer caprice in art 
As Zen has been used as a pretext for the latter in our 
times, its use as a pretext for the former is ancient his- 
98 
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tay. Mar lyt a regué has Justified hímself with theBud- 
dhiit formula, “Birth-and-death («misen») is Nirvana} 
worldly passioos ate Enlightenment.” Thls danger Ja 
imptiát ia Zea because it is implidt in froedom. Powwc 
and freedam can never be safe. They are dangereus ¡a 
the «ame way that Jure and electrictty are dangerous. 
Bnt it is quite pitíful to see Zen roed as a pretext far 
license when the Zea in questíon is no more than an 
idea in the hcad, a simple rationallzaMon. To some ex- 
tent 'Zea'* is so ased in the underwodd which often at- 
taches itsdf to artistíc and intellectnal commnnities. 
After al], the Bohemian way oí Ufe is primarüy the 
natural consequence of artista and wiiters being so ab- 
sorbed in their work that they have no interest in keep- 
ing up with the Joneses. It is also a symptnm of creativo 
changes in mamwgs and monda which at first seem as 
reprehensible to conserva ti ves as new fonns in art, But 
every such community attracts a numbex of weak imitar 
tors and hangers-on, espedally in the great cides, and 
ft ia mostly in this class that one nowfinds the stereo- 
type of the “beatrik/* with his phony~Zen. Yet if Zea 
were not the pretert for this shiftless existan», it would 
be something else. 

Is it, then, this nnderworld which is descríbed in 
Kerouacs Dhama Btans ? It is generaüy known that 
Th» Dharma Bums is not a novel bnt a fitmsily fictian- 
Jzed account of the author’s erperiences in California in 
195 $. To anyone who knows the miHeu descríbed, the 
99 
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identíty of each character is plain and it is no secret 
that Japhy Ryder, the hero of the stoiy, Is Gary Snyder. 1 
Whatever may be saíd of Kerouae himself and of a few 
other characters in the story, it would be difficult in- 
deed to fit Snyder into any stereotype of the Bohemian 
tmderworld. He has spent a year of Zen study in Kyoto, 
and has recently (1959) retumed for another session, 
perhaps for two years this tíme. He Is also a serious 
student of Chínese, having studled with Shih-hslang 
Chen at the University of California, and superbly 
translated a number of the poems of the Zen hermit 
Han-shan. 2 His own work, scattered through many peri- 
odicals, entitles him to be regarded as eme of the finest 
poets of the San Francisco renaissance. 

But Snyder is, in the best sense, a bum. His manner of 
life is a quietly individualistic deviaüon from every- 
thing expected of a “good consuxner." His temporary 
home is a little shack without Utilities on a hillside in 
Mili Valley, at the top of a steep trafl. When he needs 
money he goes to sea, or works as a firewatcher or log- 
ger. Otherwise, he stays at home or goes mountain 
climhing, most of the time writing, studying, or practio 
ing Zen meditation. Part of his shack is set aside as a 
formal “meditation hall,’’ and the whole place is in the 

* The neme j were changed at the last minóte, and at one pdnt “Gaiy* 
remains instead of “Japhy.’' The excerpt published in tho Summer, 
1958* Chicago Renieto under the tille “Meditation In the Woods" 
keeps the original ñames. 

2 “Coid Mountain Poems," Evergreen R eirteto, voL e, no. 6,1958. 
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test lea tradition of deán and unchittered jimpHcfty. 
But this is not a Christían or Hinayan* Buddhist styía 
of asceticism. As The Dharma Boma made plain, it 
combines a voluntaxy and rather joyotu poverty with 3 
rich love-life, and for Western, and much Basten, 


religiosity this is the touchstone of deviltry. This is not 
the place to argüe the complex problem of spirituality 
and seruality, 3 but one can only say, 'So much the 
worse for such religiosity.” This attitude has seldom 
been a part of Zen, new or oíd, beat or square. 

In The Dharma Bums, however, we are seeing Snyder 
through Kerouacs eyes, and some disb o rtkms arise be* 


cause Kerouacs own Buddhism is a true beat Zen which 
confusas “anything goes" at the eri s te n t ia l level with 
“anytbing goes” en the artistic and social levels. Never* 
tlieless, there is something endearing about Kerouacs 
personality as a writer, something which comes out te 
the warmth of his admiration for Gaiy, and in the lusty, 
generous en thusiasm for Ufe which Wells up at every 
point te his colorful and undiscipüned prose. This ex* 
vberant warmth tnakes it impossible to put Kerouao te 
the dass of the beat mentality described by John 
CfeDand-Holmes—the cool, fake-intellectual bipster 
searching for kicla, name-dropptng bita of Zen and jazz 
jargon to justify a disaffiliation from society which is te 
fact just ardteaxy, callous erploitation of other people. 
In the North Beach, Greenwich ViHage, and elsewhere 


•For wmch toe Fait II of ay Notan, lian, and Weman. New Yode, 
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such characters may occasionaüy be found, but no one 
has ever heard of any of them, and their iden tífica tion 
with the active artista and poets of these communities is 
puré joumalistic imagina tion. They are, however, the 
shadow of a substance; the low-Ievel caricature which 
always attends spiritual and cultural movements, carry* 
ing them to extremes which their authors never in¬ 
tended. To this extent beat Zen is sowing confusión in 
idealizing as art and Ufe what is better kept to oneself 
as therapy. 

One of the most problematic charaeteristics of beat 
Zen, shared to some extent both by the Creative artists 
and by their imitators, is the fascination of marijuana 
and peyote. Ihat many of these people “take dnigs" 
naturally lays them wide open to the most extreme 
farms of righteous indignation, despite the fact that 
marijuana and peyote (or its synthetic derivative, mes- 
caline) are far less harmful and habit-forming tiran 
whiskey or tobáceo. In these tíreles the smoking of 
marijuana is to some extent a sacramental point of 
honor, a religious defíance of square authority, equiva- 
Ient to the refusal of the early Christians to bum in¬ 
censé to the Román gods. Conversely, it is a matter of 
symbolic principie, as distinct from the enforcement of 
rational law, for the pólice to condenan marijuana, and 
sensational arrests of those who use it always provide a 
convenient diversión of public attentíon from serious 
crimes that continué to be overlooked. 

The claim that these substances induce States of 
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caaitípusaesa equivalant to satori or myoticol experi- 
ence must be treated with auné reserve. They ccrtainly 
do not do so automatically, and some of thetr effects are 
quite unlike anything found in genufne mystidsm. 
However, it is certakdy trae that íor some people, per- 
haps with the requisita gift or ahility, peyote, mescaline, 
or lysergio acid induces States whieh are distinctly 
favorable to mystical experience. As to marijuana, I 
have my doubts, though it appears to reduce the speed 
of subjective time. 4 

Now the underlying protestant lawlessness of beat 
Zea disturbs the square Zen ni sts very seriously. For 
square Zen is the Zen of established. tradition in 
Japón with its dearly defined hierarchy, Its rigid disci¬ 
pline, and its spedfic tests of satori. Mor» particulady, 
It is the Idnd of Zen adoptad by Western» studyingin 
Japón, who will befare long be bringing it back borne, 
But there is an obvlous difference between square Zen 
and the common or garden squareness of the Rotary 
Chib or the Presbyterian Church. It is infinitely moro 
imaginative, sensitive, and interesting. But it is still 
square because it is a quest for the right spiritual ez- 
perience, for a satori which will receive the stamp 

o As * ieso& of eiperhuesis wü lysergte acid cond a c te d «iooe the 
original versión of this esa*y was written, I havn boen ccsnpeUed t» 
duinge the opinión then expressed as to the competo dissfmilarity 
between soma of these States of coasdousness and mystical experi- 
enee. The problem is dbeussed at lexagth iatfcd final pssay In thbr 
volume, **TheNew Alchemy f 
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(ínka) of approval aad established authority. There 
will even be certificates to hang on the walL 

I£ square Zen faUs ¡uto any serious excess ¡t Is In the 
direction of spiritual snobbism and artistic precious- 
ness, though I have never known an orthodox Zen 
teacher who could be accused of either. These gentle- 
men seem to talce thelr exalted office rather lightly, re- 
spectmg its dignity witbout standing on ¡t. The faults 
of square Zen are the faults of any spiritual in-group 
with an esoteric discipline and degrees of taitiation. 
Students Jn the lower ranks can get unpleasantly uppity 
about inside knowledge which they are not at liberty 
to divulgo—-"and yon wouldn’t understand even if I 
could teü you”—and are apt to dwell rather sickeningly 
on the taímense difficulties and ¡ion disciplines of thelr 
task There are times, however, when this is under- 
standable, especiaüy when someono who is just goofing 
off claims that he is following the Zen ideal of "natu- 
ralness.” 

The student of square Zen is also indined at times 
to be niggltag in his recognition of parallels to Zen in 
other spiritual traditions. Because the essentials of Zen 
can never be accurately and fully formulated, betag an 
experience and not a set of ideas, it is always possible 
to be critical of anything anyone says about it, neither 
putting up ñor shutting up. Any statement about Zen, 
or about spiritual experience of any kind, will always 
leave some aspect, some subtlety, unexpressed. No one’s 
mouth is big enough to utter the whole thing. The 
104 
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Western toBomt ci Zea tboM abe iwbt tie tempta- 
to Moctote tfcwirtf wflh so ero xoos form of 
snobbety, the fntellectual snobbery «o largely char- 
acteristic of Far Eastem stndies fn American nnlverst* 
Ues. la thfa particular field the fad for makfng human- 
istio studies "ídentífle’ ha» gone to tuch wild extreme* 
that oven Snzold is accused of being a ^popularizer" 
frutead of a seríotn jcbolar pr c smna bly because he b 
a Üttle unsystematic about fóotnotes and corven a vast 
ana fnstead of conflning hlmself wíth rigor to a single 
problem, e.g., “An Analysfa of Soma Elegible and As» 
(hato Obaxacter-fonns fn the Tun-hnaag Manuscript df 
the Suba of the Sfxth Patriarch." There is a proper and 
honorable place fn «choLcshlp far the metfculoua 
drodge, but vphen he b ontop frutead of oa tap hb 
dangerous envy of real fntelligence chives all Creative 
acholan fn*n the field.* 

Xa fb artfstfo espressíon aguare Zea b often rather 
tedtotufy studied and precfous, a fate which all too 
easily befalls a venerable aesthetic traditlon when fts 
tnrhnfqmu are so higUy developed that ft takes a Ufe- 
timo to master any one of them. No one has then the 
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—«a original rirfnW. He Ir no mere mouthptoca fcc anjr fixed tzadt- 
tta», and ha» ocano teh'wfth tama fdaa» aboot co mp a rati vo rofagtoa 
and tbo psjcliology of religión which ara of eoccmoaa fanportanca, 
qofte asido ¿tas what ba has dora to bautista and fnterpret ths 
l iteratura of Zon. Bnt It la }mt for thla reaaoa that peoplaln aquare Zea» 
and academia Siaoiogy haw their qoahns abosa aoaqjtíeg bfen. 
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so that new generaüons are condemned to encQess tepe* 
tition and imitation of their refinements. The student of 
sumi painting, calligraphy, haiku poetry, or tea cere- 
mony can therefore get trapped in a tiresomely repeü- 
tious affectation of styles, varied only with increasingly 
esoteric allusions to the work of the past. When thís 
comes to the point of imitating the oíd masters’ happy 
acddents in such a way that "primitíve’’ and “rough* 
effects are produced by the tibnost practice and ddib- 
eration, the whole thing becomes so painful that even 
the wildest excesses of beat Zea art Iodk refreshing. In- 
deed, it is possible that beat Zen and square Zen will so 
complement and rub agalnst one another that an aman» 
ingly puré and livdy Zen will arise from the hassle. 

For thls reason I see no really serious quanel with 
either extreme. There was never a spiritual movement 
without its excesses and distortions. The experience of 
awakening which truly constitutes Zen is too tñneless 
and universal to be injnred. The extremes of beat Zen 
need alaim no one since, as Blake said, “the fool who 
persists in his folly will become wise.” As for square 
Zen, “authoritative” spiritual experiences have always 
had a way of weaxing thin, and thus of generating the 
demand for something genuine and unique which 
needsnostamp. 

I have known followers of both extremes to come up 
with perfeody olear satori experiences, for since there is 
no real “way” to satori the way you are following makes 
very little difference. 
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priately aooogb—IdQows tito effctrtíess way, ataos tito 


moAer cat codea bar Idttens. Ti* monlwy foDovrt i!» 
hard way, ataos tito baby moehéy has to hang ola lo its 
aoAec'f luir. Urna for beot Zsn dun nrast be no efioct; 
no dtadpiin% no artificial atrtvtng to attain aatori xa 
to jtoanyAingbot what eme fe.BntÍDraqaareZai Aero 
can be no tros aatori •withoat yeaxa of medi t a t fa m -prao» 
tieetmder As aten» snpervialan of a qualified master. 
In aeventoeoth-cenUuy Jopan ton two atUtndes m 
eppradmately typifled by the great maíteri Bankst and 
Halnitn, and it ao liappens that As foflawer* of As 
latter *Von out" and detexmined the peaont-day chan- 
actsraf HinzaíZen.* 

Sotori can lie alongboth roads. Itis the concomitairt 
of a “nongrasplng” attitnde of Ae senses to expedence, 
and graspfag can be whanstad by the discipline of dt- 
recting its nbnoat intauiiy to a single, ever-ehnive ob- 
jective. Bnt nrhat matea As way of effort and will 
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power suspeet to many Westemers is not so much an 
inherent laziness as a thorough familiar! ty with the vis* 
dom of our own culture. The square Western Zennists 
are often quite naíve when lt comes to an understand- 
ing of Christían theology or of all that has been dis- 
covered in módem psychiatry, for both have Iong been 
concemed with the fallibílity and unconseious ambiva- 
lencc of the wilL Both have posed problema as to the 
vicious tírele of seeking self-surrender or of “free-asso- 
ciating on purpose” or of acceptíng enes conflicts to 
escape from them, and to anyone who Icnows anything 
about either Christianity or psychotherapy these are 
veiy real problems. The interest of Chínese Zen and of 
people like Bankei is that they deal with these problems 
in a most direct and stimulating way, and begin to sug- 
' gest same answers. But when Hemgels Japanese archeiy 
master was asked, “How can I give up purpose on pur¬ 
pose?” he replled that no one had ever asked him that 
before. He had no answer except to go on trying 
blindly, for five years. 

Foreign religions can be immensely attracüve and 
highly overrated by those who know little of their own, 
and especally by those who have not worked through 
and grown out of their own. Thls is why the displaced 
or unconscious Christían can so easüy use either beat or 
square Zen to justify himself. The one wants a phílos- 
ophy to justify him in doing what he pleases. The other 
wants a more plausible authoritative salvatíon than the 
Church or the psychiatrists seem to be able to próvida. 
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BEAT ZEN, SQTTABE ZEN, ZEN 
Furthennore the atmosphere oí Japanese Zen Is fres 
from all one’s unpleasant childhood associations with 
God the Father and Jesús Christ—thomgh I know taáay 
yotrng Japanese who feel just the same way about their 
early tralning in Buddhism. But the trae cbaractet oí 
Zen remains almost incomprehensible to those who 
have not surpassed the immaturity oí needing to be 
justified, whether before the Lord God or befare a pa¬ 
ternal is tic sodety. 

The oíd Chinóse Zen masters were steeped in Taoism. 
They saw nature in its total interrelatedness, and saW 
that every creature and every experience is in accord 
with the Tao oí nature just as it is. This enabled them 
to accept themselves as they were, moment by moment, 
without the least need to justify anything. They didn't 
do it to defend themselves or to find an excuse for get- 
ting away with murder. They didn’t brag about it 
and set themselves apart as rather speciaL On the con- 
trary, their Zen was wushíh, which means approxi- 
mately “nothing special” or “no fuss.” But Zen is "fus¿" 
when it is mixed up with Bohemian affectations, and 
“fuss” when it is imagined that the only proper way to 
find it is to run oS to a monastery in Japan or to do 
special exerdses in the lotus posture íor £ve hours a 
day. And I will admit that the veiy huüabaloo about 
Zen, even in such an essay as this, is also fuss—but a 
little less so. 

Having said that, I would lilce to say something for 
all Zen fussers, beat or square. Fuss is all right, too. If 
K>9 
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you are hung on Zea, there’s no need to try to pretend 
that you are not If you really want to spend some years 
in a Japanese monastery, there is no earthly reason why 
you shouldn’t. Or if you-want to spend your ‘ -me hop- 
ping frdght cars and digging Chaxlie Parker» it’s a freo 
country. 

la the landscape of. Spring there is neitber better 
norworse; 

He flowering brandes grow naturaüy, some long, 
someshort 



s 

SPIRITUALITY AND SENSUALITY 



a combinatioa of ángel and animal, a «pirlt im pr b oaed 
la flesh, a desoent of dtvinity lnto matedality, ofcarged 
wfth the duty of tranafor mi ng the groi» afanante of tito 
lower world luto tfae ímago of God. Ordfnarfly thí* has 
been tafeen to mesa t¡hat tbe animal and flesÚy ospeet 
of man i* to be changad oot of all reoognltton. ReBgfcras 
ideáis of both East and West have envisaged tbe traas- 
fonned human animal u something tfhich has snr- 
passed almost every aspect of the material body eioept 
perhaps shape, projectíng the perfected man as a ho- 
manoid form wühoct sendüvity to pain or passfam, 
ahrívellod and inert in saxuality, freo fram death and 
eanrupUon, imnnrne to disease, and evea wfthoot weigbt 
or solidity. At least, something of this Idnd sapean to 
ha the natura of the renmeoted and spiritoalized boíjr 
fax traditícmal Chrfatiantty, foreshadowed abeady in tho 
miraoulous lives af the saintx. Something af the same 
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kind seems in certaln fonns of Hinduism to be expected 
of the jioan-mukta, the fully accomplished yogi deliv- 
ered from material limitations wMe still manifesting 
bis existence in the World. 

It is possible that this is also the physlcal ideal of our 
own technological civilization, with its fixed intent of 
overcoming the limitations of time and space. Skeptical 
as we may be of achieving such material mitades by 
the power of prayer, meditation, and sanctity, we are 
perhaps some distance on the way to attaining them by 
medical and psychological te chni ques, bolstered by all 
the other powers of Science. For we seem to look for- 
ward as ever to the total subjugaüon of hard and heavy 
substance to the airy rapidity of thought, and to the 
instant obedience of our weak and tender flesh to the 
bodiless flight of imagination. If sclence-ficüon is any 
anticipation of the general direction of Science, if the 
scientist hete discloses (perhaps under a pseudonym) 
bis secret intentíons and dreams, it is obvious that tech¬ 
nological man will not be content with exploring the 
imiverse at the insuperable crawl of the speed of light. 
Bis machines must eventually respond to the infinitely 
faster speed of thought if we are ever to get much far- 
ther out in space than our solar system, not to mention 
our single little galaxy. 

Over against these spiritual and cerebral dreamers 
there are, and always have been, unasbamedly earth- 
bound souls who deplore this discontent with material- 
ity. One tbinks of the perennial pagan, the delightfully 
1x4 



«PIHITVAMTIV «íjratrAMTT 
animal human who la not ashamed of bis body, ti» 




"ZaT to the physical World with aH its Ifnritatfcma o£ 
time and mortallty, space and «totano^ weight and 


For centnries tbese two human types hav» been at 
«n with each otfaer, and ane is constantly being 
proas ed—so as to avoid nuce mediocriiy—to cormnit 
paagelf to oso s ido or tito otíwr, *hA & ru> ^ 
wito os b against us, and whosoever does not gather 
wtthus scatters.’ Wo sean to Hka onr human types to 
be Uachorwhito» and to despise toa ktodaf penan who 
aamotmakettphismindbetweenwhftt seem tobeab- 
(olntely alternativos» bnt who vsoflhtey hf 

dedsively, now to the ideáis of xpirit and now to the se* 
ductkms of matte r. Presumably ibis is Just what tibe 
average and ordtoaiy human being does. Neither the 
ángel to hito ñor toe arrima! to htm can be zepcessad^ 
and too strength of toe two is so evenly balanoed that 
thejr tsnd to cancel one another out to produce toe com* 
Tnrm or garden mugwump, who, as toe saytag goes,has 

ib mugon one aldeof the fence and bis wmnponthe 
otoar, to toe presance of toóse who have toaronghly 
oonmütted themselves toe average mugwnmp fee!s na- 
c amfor tahle and vagnely guüty. Indedsios» is such an 
obvtoni and eas% deplorad weakness, soch a am 
bntt for contempt by satot and satanist ahke. So toe 






Especially deplorable is tíie Hnd of pexson who 
xnight be called the extreme mugwump—the one wbo 
has his extremitíes very far out on both sides of the 
fence. There is, for example, the common scandal of 
the saint-sinner, the individual who appears in publio 
as the Champion of the spirit, but who is in prívate soma 
sort of rake. Very often his case is not so simple as that 
of the mere hypocrite. He Is genuinely attracted te botín 
extremes. Not only does social convention compel him 
to publish one and suppress the other, but most often 
he is himself horribly tom between the two. He veera 
between moods of intense holiness and of outrageous 
licentiousness, suffering between times the most appall- 
ing pangs of conscience. The type is, indeed, especíally 
common in clerical and academic circles, Just becanse 
these vocations attract highly sensitiva human beings 
who feel tíre lure of both extremes more strongly than 
others. Only in the artist is this duph'city more or less 
accepted, perhaps becanse beauty is the one attribute 
shared in common by God and the Devil, because devo- 
tion to the beautiful, as distinct from the good and the 
trae, seems to make one a human being who is not al* 
together serious—neither man ñor devil but some klnd 
of elf, consigned in the Day of Judgment neither to 
u6 
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heeyen sor to boíl but to tbe limbo af «ouls witbout 
moni SQQ9B* It ft Úms that 6x our aodetytho artlst is % 
kind of hanalea olown, ra ^ ^ 1 * *"*^ ftw wIw b i 

intjkvant, rince hli fnncüon ii taksa to be no more th»n 
(he deoaratlaD af surfaces. Fox thii masan tibe artlst aa 
get away with a prívate Ufo that woold be saandalons 
£or the priest or the professor. 

Now aQofthls raisea tbe questicm as to wbether the 
proper cnitcomo of xmrn'i dual n&tnre ought to be a vio- 
tmj W orna ridn nr fho nrfwf. Catholk) flUdloB R faf «B» 
ampie, atonda at kost to theoiy íot a iraurrfage of the 
spirit and the fleto, fot, aa Sb Thomaa Aquinas hdd, 


But to practico toe pe rfe cto» of nata® has ahn^s 
meant ita total anbm tetan to the ¡spfrib and it la ohíjjr 
quite xecentfy that Cathollc Chítela na libe Xdo CiS 
and G. K. Chesterton have been abfe to carry oS a rot 

liddng c pfrffnal mahriillm. TMy imada them 

decoys fox prospectivo convertí, bnt noto that enearas 
an artist and the other a writer, and neither is in dangex 
of being canonfeed. Fot the fact remains that tradi> 
tíonal Chiistíanity wiU pnt up with toe fleto cmty ao 
long as ita demanda are extremefy modérate and de» 
mure, just so langas the cloveahoof of Pannever pida 
to an appeaiBnce. One suspects that tola gestare toward 
natnre and matertatity la toe same sort of "ccme-on* aa 
toe regdJar^gcypdest, admirad <mt of sil proportom fot 
Etfle human traits thatwonld be mmotlQed to a layman. 
X17 
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It is high time to aslc whether it is reaUy any scandal, 
any deplorable inconsistency, for a human being to be 
both ángel and animal witb equal devotion. Is it not 
possible, in other words, to be the extreme mugwump 
without inner conflict, to be mystic and sensualist with- 
out actual contradiction? It is hard to see how a human 
being can be anything but a mediocrity on the one 
hand or a fanatic on the other unless he can give rein to 
both sides oí his nature, avoiding, however, the deceit 
and degradation which attach themselves to the ani¬ 
mal side of our life when it is associated with shame. 
The philosophy of the out-and-out pagan, the roman- 
ticist of nature and the flesh, is by itself enormously 
superficial—lacking in wonder at disease and death, 
which are quite as normal as good health, and deficient 
in that combination of awe and curios!ty which urges on 
the mystic to marvel at the overwhehningly. odd fact of 
simple is-ness, to stretch his imagination to the furthest 
limits of time and space, and to explore the inward 
mystery of his own consciousness. The logical gram- 
marian’s opinión that such inquines are simply mean- 
ingless appears to be nothing more than a new varia- 
tion on the oíd psychological type that gets the words 
but never understands the music. On the other hand, 
the mystic who has no part in the earthiness and al¬ 
iare of nature is sterile rather than puré, an extreme 
type of cerebrotonic ectomorph. Le., skinny abstraction- 
ist, who lives in a world of ideas without concrete mean- 
ings. Furthermore, the philosophy of the puré spiritist, 
«8 
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even «lisa lia altaws that Cod created sature, can 
never expiáis how ti» good Lord so fargot Limself as 
to malee anything so aHegedty impura. 

It has citen been notad that mystieism expreses ifc. 
self la the language of natural love and that mystics o£ 
the Christian trad&fcm Lave xnade particular ose of the 
Bible’s great lovo poezn, the Scmg of Sango, Psycholo- 
giíts with a slant to m ata rí alt sm therefore argüe that 

TYiyy tfnicm fa unAtng Kn> tnTiWm irfiJ «maWty nrut fmfc 

tratad ^TiRn^ whazaas s p^ r iti v^T «mMafa that 
the Iove-imagery is nothing but aüegcry and syiubolisaa 
never to betakenia Ita groa and animal «ense.But fa It 
not possíble that both pardas ere rlght and wnmg, and 
that the lave of natura and the lovo of spirit aro paths 
upon a cdrcle which zneet at thefr extremes? Perhaps 
the xneeting is dlscovered only by those who- foflow 
both at once. Such a coune seems impossible and h* 
consistent only if it can be held that leva is a matter of 
choosingbetween alternativas, if, inotherwords, levéis 
en exclusive attitude of mind which cleavos to ene ob- 
ject and rejeets aü others. If so, it must be quite other 
tban what is said to be God’s own love, Vho malceth 
his sun to shlne upon the evd and the good, and seMb 
ethhis rain upan the Just and the unjusti" Love issurely 
a dispoátionof the heartwhiah radíate* onall lides libe 
light At (he same time, lave may choose eme object 
rather tban others,- not because that object is inastety 
and absohitely prefarable, but because the limitations 
of human energyrequire rrmr&nwattrm fr* depth of OT - 
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p/rience. Polygamy, for example, would te áQ very weE 



But are God and sature, spirit and flesh—like indi¬ 
vidual persona—mutually exclusive? "He that is unmar- 
ried,” said St Paul, “careth for the things that belong to 
the Lord, how he may please the Lord. But he that is 
xnarried careth for the things that are of the world, how 
he may please his wife.” Yet this is to say that the divine 
cannot be loved in and through the things of this world, 
and to deny the saying that “Inasmnch as you havo 
done it unto one of tibe least of these my brethren, you 
have done in unto me.” If the love of God and the leve 
of the world are mutuaily exclusive, then, on the vexy 
premises of theology, God is a finite thing among things 
—for only finite things exelude one another. God is de- 
throned and un-godded by being put in opposition to 
sature and the world, becammg an object instead of 
the contínuum in which we "live and move and havo 
our being.” 

Not to cherish both the ángel and the animal, both 
the spirit and the flesh, is to renounce the whole inter- 
est and greatness of being human, and it is really tragio 
that those in whom the two natures are equálly strong 
should be xnade to feel in conflict with themselves. 
For the saint-sinner and the mysüc-sensualist is always 
the most interes ring type of human being because be is 
the most complete. When the two aspeets are seen to be 
consistent with each other, there is a real sense in which 
spirit transforms nature: that is to say, the animality of 

ISO 
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As myttíc is always richer, more refined, and mom 
subtíy Bensoous than the anímahty o£ the merely anl* 
mol man. For to say that man is both god and devil ¿s 
not to sa.y that Spiritually minded people should ipend 
gome of their tíme robbing banks and torturing chil- 
dren. Such violent exces&es of passion are hred ¿Kan 
the frustratíon of pursuing either aspect of our notare 
to the exclusión of the other. They arise when the 
ruthless idealista of the spirit is unhtimanJaed by the 
weakness of the fiesh, or when the blind deslíe of the 
flesh is unenlightened by the wisdom of the spirit—- 
which knowx that the exclusive pursuit of pleasure is os 
frustro ting and absurd as the oid quest for perpetual 
moticm. The violent, nitrosa tanic devil in man is either 
the repiessed Christ or the repressed Pan, the right and 
the left hands of God, who said to the prophet Isaiah, 
*1 am the Lord, and tbere is none else. I fonn the light, 
and croa te darkness; I make peace, and create evil; I 
the Lord do all thcse thmgs." 

We noted that our society tolerates the full Ufe, the 
krve of both spirit and nature, only in the artist, but just 
because it does not talce him seriously, becanse it re¬ 
garás himas an efltertaming írrelevance. The man of 
deep spiritual wisdom is also irrelevant to tbis society, 
whether entertaining or otherwise. Tbis has not just re- 
cently cañe to be so-, it has been so for centuries, be- 



those human beings who are so deluded by the coa- 
ventions of words and ideas as to believethat tbere isa 
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real choice between the great opposítes of life—be* 
tween pleasure and pain, good and evil, God and Lu¬ 
cifer, spirit and nature. But what is separable in 
terms, in words, is not separable in reality—in the solid 
relationship between the tenns. Whoever sees that ibero 
is no ultímate choice between these opposítes is irrele- 
vant because he cannot really particípate in the poli- 
tician’s and the ad-man’s illusion that there can be bet- 
ter and better wlthout worse and worse, and that matter 
can yield indefinitely to the desires of mind without 
becoming utterly undesirable. It is not so much that 
there are fixed limíts to our skill and technologícal 
power as that there are limits to our own perceptíon: 
that we cannot see the figure without the background, 
the solid without the space, motion without time, actíon 
without resistance, joy without sorrow. 

We have only to imagine what would happen if 
flxought and spirit had their way without hindrance, 
with God’s supposed omnipotence to have every wish 
granted instantaneously. Nothing would any longer be 
worth wishing for. There is an oíd fairy tale of a fisher- 
man who once caught a marvellous golden fish. For the 
fish spoke, promising him that if he would retum it 
to the water he would be granted fhree wishes. Having 
released the fish, he went home to his wife to talk over 
what the wishes should be, on the assurance that the 
fish would be waiting for him at the same place the 
fóllowing day. The oíd lady sent him back with the re- 
quest that their broken-down cottage be transformed 
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teto a' mansión with servants and spacicms lands. Hat 
night, the fisherman comí» hame to find that all liad 
happened as requested. But in the course of only a few 
days the xapacious wife was hankering to be an arcb* 
duchess with a vast palace equipped with guards and 
retainers, with tenaces and formal gardens, sitúated la 
the midst of a great feudal doraain. And again the 
wish was granted. Yet with one wish remaining the 
wife’s greed increased and increased so that sha znade 
np her mind to wish for all that could be wished—to be 
ruler of the sun and moon and stars, of the earth and 
mountains and oceans, of all birds in the air, fishes in 
the sea, and of all men in the world. But when the fish* 
erman repeated her desire to the golden fish it replied, 
“Such a wish is not mine to grant, and, for her ano* 
gance, she shall be retumed to the State from which 
she started.” Betuming that night, the fisherman fouad 
once again the broken-dowa cottage, and his wife again 
in rags. And yet, in a way, her wish was granted. 
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THE NEW ALCHEMY 



Besides the pMosopher’s stcme that would 
tum base metal into gold, one of the great quests of 
alchemy in both Europa and Asia was the elixir of ha- 
mortality. In gullible enthusiasm for tbis quest, mora 
than one Chínese emperor died of the fabulous conooo- 
tions of powdered jade, tea, ginseng, and predous met¬ 
áis prepared by Taoist priests. But just as the wor}c of 
transforming lead into gold was in many cases a Chem¬ 
ical symbolism for a spiritual transformatknr of man 
himself, so the immortality to be conferred by the elixir 
was not always the literally everlastíng life but rather 
thetransportation of consdousness into a State beyond 
time. Modem physiclsts have solved the problem of 
changing lead into gold, though the process is some- 
what more expensive than digging gold from the earth. 
But in the last f ew years modem chemists have prepared 
one or two substances for which itmay be claimed that 
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tn some cases they induce States oí mind remaikably 
similar to cosmic consdousness. 

To many people such claims are deeply disturbing. 
For one thing, mysücal experience seems altogetber 
too easy when it simply comes out oí a bottle, and is 
thus available to people wbo bave done notbing to de¬ 
serve it wbo have neitber fasted ñor prayed nor prao- 
ticed yoga. For anotber, tbe claim seems to imply tliat 
spiritual insight is after all only a matter o£ body cbem- 
istry involving a total reduction of the spiritual to the 
material. These are serious considerations, even though 
One may be convinced tbat in the long run the diffi- 
culty is found to rest upon semantic confusión as to the 
definitlons of "spiritual” and “material.” 

However, it sbould be pointed out that tbere is noth- 
ing new or disreputable in the idea that spiritual insight 
is an undeserved gift of divine gracc, often conveyed 
through such material or sacramental means as the wa¬ 
ter of baptism and the bread and wine of the mass. The 
priest who by virtue of his office transforms bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, ex opere op~ 
erato, by the simple repetition of the formula of the 
Last Supper, is in a situation not radically different 
from that of the scientist who, by repeating the right 
formula of an experiment, may effect a transfbrmation 
in the brain. The comparative worth of the two opera- 
tions must be judged by their effects. There were always 
those upon whom the sacraments of baptism and com- 
munion did not seem to “take,” whose lives remained 
128 
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tSet Ü nfy Hare g P tta’tt ta. Lfkewise, neme of these con* 
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podenco in a bottle. Masy who receive tbem experience 
only ecstasies wilhout insight, or just an únpleasafflt 
confusión of serna tion and imagfnatton. States ákin to 
mystical experience anse only in certain individuáis 
and then often dgpend upon considerable cancentratfan 
and effort to uso the cliange of consckmsness la certain 
vrays. It is imp ort an t here, too, to stress the pdnt that 
ecstasy is only incidental to the authenüo mystical ex- 
perience, the essence of which xnight best be described 
as insight, as the word is now used in psychiaby. 

A chemioal of this Idnd might perhaps be said to b» 
an aid to perceptíon in the same way as the tdescope^ 
microscope, or spectroscope, save in this oase that the 
fnstrument is not an esternal object bot an intamal 
State of the nervons system. All such Instruments am 
relatívely úsele ss without proper training and prepara* 
tion not only in their handling, but also in the particu¬ 
lar field of investigation. 

Ihese considerations alone are airead/ almost 
enough to show that the use of such Chemicals does not 
reduce spiritual insight to a mere matter of body 
chemistry. But it should be added that even when wo 
can describe oertain events in teños of chemistry this 
does not mean that such events are marcly chemteaL A 
Chemical description of spiritual experience has some* 
urhat the same use and the same limits as the Chemical 
description. of a great paintíng. It is simple enough to 
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malee a Chemical analysis oí the paint, and for artista 
and connoisseurs alilee there is some point in doing so. 
It might also be possible to work out a Chemical descrip¬ 
ción of ail the processes that go on in the artist while he 
is painting. But it would be incredibly complicated, and 
in the meantime the same processes could be described 
and communicated far more effectively in some other 
language than the Chemical. We should probably say 
that a process is Chemical only when Chemical lan¬ 
guage is the most effective means oí describing it. Anal- 
ogously, some of the Chemicals known as psychodelics 
provide opportunities for mystical insight in much the 
same way that well-prepared paints and brushes pro¬ 
vide opportunities for fine painting, or a beautifully 
constructed piano for great music. They malee it easier, 
but they do not accomplish the work all by themselves. 

The two Chemicals which are of most use in creating a 
change of consciousness conducive to spiritual experi- 
ence are mescaline and Iysergic acid diethylamid» 
(known, for short, ás LSD). The former is a syntlietic 
formulation of the active ingredients of the peyote cac¬ 
tus, and the latter a purely synthetic chemical of the 
Índole group which produces its effeets even in such 
minute amounts as twenty-five micrograms. The specifie 
effeets of these Chemicals are hard to ¡dentify with any 
clarity, and so far as is known at present they seem to 
opérate upon the nervous system by reducing some of 
the inhibitory mechanisms which ordinarily have a 
screening effect upon our consciousness. Certain psy* 
130 
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cbl&triíts who seem overly imious to hang on to the 
sociaBy approved sansation ofxeality~-mar8(g lesa the 
world as perceived on a bleak Monday moming—class- 
ify these Chemicals as halhiH'noggns produdng tarto ef* 
fects of a schizoid or psychotio chántete. I am afraid 
this is psychiatric gobbkdygook: a ate of asthorite» 
tív© nxmble of disapprovaL Ncither suhstanoe is aa ad- 
dictíve drug, Hke heroin ar opiran, and It has nevar bees 
domonstrsted that they Lave harmful effeets ttpon peo* 
pie who were not otherwise serioosly disturbed. It is 
begging the questíon to cali the changas cf cansdous* 
ness which they educe halluctnatinas, for same of the 
unusual things felt and sean may be no more osteal 
than the unfamilitr forms perecí ved through a micro* 
acope. We do notknow. Itis abo begging the questíoa 
to ceQ their effeets tarto, which mlght mean poisonous, 
unless this word can abo be used for the effeets of vita* 
mins or protetos. Such language is evahiative, not do- 
scriptíve in any sdentific sense. 

Somewhat mote than two years ago (1958) I was 
asked by a psychiatric research group to talco loo mi* 
crograms of lysergic acid, to seo whether it would re¬ 
produce anything xesembling a mystícal ezperlence. 
It did not do so, and so far as I know the xeason vras 
that I had not then leamed how to ditect my inqniries 
when under its inflnence. It seemed instead that my 
senses had been gtven a kaleidoscoplc character (and 
this is no more than a metaphor) which made the 
«hola world entrandngly complicated, es if I were ia- 
131 
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volved in a multídimensional arabesque. Colors became 
so vivid that flowers, leaves, and fabrics seemed to be 
illumined from inside. The random pattems of blades 
of grass in a lawn appeared to be exquisitely organized 
witihout, however, any actual distortion of visión. Black 
ink or stmtf paintings by Chínese and Japanese artists 
appeared ahnost to be three-dimensional photographs, 
and wbat are ordinarily dismissed as irrelevant details 
of speech, behavior, appearance, and form seemed in 
some indefinable way to be highly significant Listen* 
ing to musíc with dosed eyes, I beheld tibe most fasci- 
nating pattems of dancing jewelry, mosaic, tracery, 
and abstract images. At eme point everything ap¬ 
peared to be uproariously funny, especially the gestores 
and actians of people going about their eveiyday busi- 
ness. Ordinaiy remarles seemed to reverberóte with dou- 
ble and quadruple meanings, and the role-playing be¬ 
havior of those around me not only became unusually 
evident but also implied concealed attitudes contrary or 
complementary to its overt intention. In short, the 
screening or selectivo apparatus of our normal inter¬ 
pretativo evaluation of experience had been partially 
suspended, with the result that I was presumably pro- 
jecting the sensation of meaning or significance upon 
just about everything. The whole experience was vastly 
entertaining and interesting, but as yet nothing like 
any mystical experience that I had had before. 

It was not until a year later that I tried LSD again, 
this time at the request of another research team. Since 
03a 
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thea I Lar» repeated tha eaportrorntSn times, vrfth 
dosages varying frena 75 to xoo mícrogram*. My impre»- 
«ton has beca that soch experiments are proíocnd and 
xewaiding bo the ertent that I do my ntmost to observa 
pcrce pto al and evahtative changas and to describo 
them as desriyaidcomplBtely as goss fl ih^ as B allyyttli 
the help of a tape recorder. To grve a play-by^play de- 

Scrfptíon of wpwtn wnf Tnírflif Im f „ i frw 

terestíng, but what I am concemed with hese is a 

pKflfwnjUrfl I nri nt anmm nf rt» Titgli j vrfnh Érd 

recnrrent themes of my experiences. Psychiatrijts have 
not yet inade op their mJndi as to whether LSD is use- 
fal in therapy, but at preseni I am strongjy incHned to 
feeLthat its majar ose may tnm out to be only second- 
aricas a the rap e nü o and primaifly as an inri remen ta l 
aid to the creativo srtist, thinker, or sc&entbL I should 
observe, in paaJnft that the human and natural ea> 
Viramnent in whinh tlrae experimenta are oonducted is 
of great impórtanos and that its ose in hospital wards 
with groups of doctora ¿ring off chnical questions at (ha 
subject is mojt nndeslrable. The superviaing physiciaa 
sbould taire a hnraan attitude, and drop aH defenrivo 
dramatiza tion* of se ton tifie objectívity and medical 
authority, condncting the experiment in fnrroundiogi 
of soma natural ar artistic beauty. 

1 have said that my general impremían of the firstac- 
perimentwasthatth#s“mechanisra’by which wescreeo 
our sense-data and select anly same ef them as ágnifi- 
canthad beeagartially snspended. Coaseguently, I felt 
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that the particular feeling which we assocíate with 
“the meaningfuT was projected indiscriminately upon 
everything, and then rationalized in ways that miglit 
strike an independent observer as ridiculous—unless, 
perhaps, the subject were unusually dever at rational- 
izing. However, the philosopher cannot pass up the 
point that our selection oí some sense-data as sígnificant 
and others as insignificant is always with relation to 
particular purposes—survival, the quest for certain 
pleasures, finding one’s way to some destination, or 
whatever it may be. But in every experiment with LSD 
one of the first effects I have noticed is a profound re- 
laxation combined with an abandcmment of purposes 
and goals, reminding me of the Taoist saying that 
“wlien purpose has been used to achieve purposeless- 
ness, the thing has been grasped.” I have felt, in other 
words, endowed with all the time in the world, free to 
look about me as if I were living in etemity without a 
single problem to be solved. It is just for this reason that 
the busy and purposeful actions of other people seem 
at this time to be so comic, for it be comes obvious that 
by setting themselves goals which are always In the fu- 
ture, in the “tomorrow which never comes,” they are 
missing entirely the point of being alive. 

When, therefore, our selection of sense-impressions is 
not organized with respect to any particular purpose, 
all the surrounding details of the world must appear to 
be equally meaningful or equally meaningless. Logi- 
cally, these are two ways of saying the same thing, but 
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the overwhelming feeling of my own LSD experieaces 
is that all aspects of the World become meaningful 
rather than meaningless. This is not to say that they ac- 
quire meanlng in the sense of signa, by virtue of point- 
ing to some thi ng else, but that all things appear to be 
their own point. Their simple existence, or better, their 
present formation, seems to be perfect, to be an end or 
fulfihment without any need for justification. Flowers 
do not bloom in order to produce seeds, ñor are seeds 
genninated in order to bring forth flowers. Each stage 
of the procesa—seed, sprout, bud, flower, and fruit— 
may be regarded as the goaL A chichea is one egg’s 
way of producing others. In our normal ezperience 
something of the same kind' tale es place in muslo and 
the ¿lance, where the point of the action is each moment 
of its unfolding and not just the temporal end of tho 
performance. 

Such a translation of everyday experience into some- 
thing of the same na ture as music has been the begin- 
ning and the prevailing undertone of all my experí- 
ments. But LSD does not simply suspend the selectivo 
process by cutting it out It would be more exact to say 
that it shows the relativity of our ordinary evalúation of 
sense-data by suggesting others. It permita the mind to 
organizo its sensory impressions in new pattems. In my 
second experiment I notlced, for example, that all re- 
peated forms—leaves on a stem, boola on shelves, mul- 
lions in Windows—gave me the sensation of seeing 
douhle or even múltiple, as if the second, third, and 
>25 
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fourth leaves on the stem were reflections of the first; 
seen, as it were, in severa! thicknesses of window glass. 
When I mentioned this, the attending physician held 
up bis flnger to see if it would glve me a double image. 
For a moment it seemed to do so, but aQ at once I saw 
that the second image bad its basis in a wisp of cigar 
smoke passing cióse to bis finger and npon wbicb my 
consciousness bad piojected the bighligbts and outline 
of a second finger. As I then concentrated npon this 
sensation of doubling or repeating images, it seemed 
suddenly as if tbe wbole field of sigbt were a transpar- 
ent liquid rippled in concentric circles as in dropping 
a stone into a pooL The normal images of ibings around 
me were not distorted by ibis pattem. Tbey remained 
just as usual, but my attention directed itself to high- 
lights, fines, and sbadows upon tbem tbat fitted the 
pattem, letting those tbat did not fall into relative in- 
significance. As soon, bowever, as I noticed this projec- 
tion and became aware of details tbat did not fit tbe pat- 
tem, it seemed as if wbole handfuls of pebbles bad been 
thrown into the optical space, rippling it with con* 
centric circles tbat overlapped in all directions, so that 
every visible point became an intersection of circles. 
The optical field seemed, in fact, to have a structured 
grain like a photograph screened for reproduction, save 
that the organization of tbe grains was not rectilinear 
but circular. In this way every detail fitted the pattem 
and the field of visión became pointtilist, like a painting 
by Seurat, 
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Dé sonaS am aM a «alus of qaestiaas. Was 
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gfgns «pon &e world, flus TtaSurfnafing’* a structore 
inthings which Is not aotnally there? Oria what wecaB 
the “reaT structnre of thlngs simply a leamod projeo» 
tfcm or hallucinatíon which we hold ia comnwnP Or wa* 
I somehow bocoming aware of the actual grato Of the 
roda and canes ¡En my retina, for even a haSuctoatton 
must have some actual batís in the nervous syston? On 
another occasion I was looktog closdy at a handful of 
sand, and in becoming aware that 1 eouM not get it 
toto clear focos I became consdous of every detall and 
articula tion of tiie way to which my oyes were fuzZing 
tile image—and this was certainly peroeption of a grato 
or distortion in the eyes themselves. 

The general impression of these optícal sensattons is 
that the eyes, without losing the normal arca of visión, 
have become microscopes, and that the testare of the 
visual field is inflnitely rich and complex. I do not know 
wbetber this is actual awaieness of the multíplicáty of 
nerve-endings to the retina, or, for that matter, to tito 
fingere, for the same grainy feeling aróse to the sense of 
toucL But the effect of feeling that this is or may be so 
is, as it were, to tnrn the senses back opon themselves, 
and so to realizo that seeing the esternal worid is abo 
seeing the eyes. In other woids, I became vividly aware 
of the fact that what I cal simpes, colore, and t este re a 
to the outside world aré also States of my nervous sya- 
tem, that is, of me. In knowing them I also know my- 
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self. But the strange part of this apparent sensalion of 
my own senses was that I did not appear to be inspect- 
ing tliem £rom outside or from a distance, as if they 
were objects. I can say only that the awareness of 
grain or structure ia the senses seemed to be awareness 
of awareness, of myself from inside myself. Because of 
this, it foüowed that the distance or separation between 
myself and my senses, on the one hand, and the ex- 
temal world, on. the other, seemed to disappear. I was 
no longer a detached observer, a Iittle man inside my 
own head, having sensations. I was the sensations, so 
much so that there was nothing left of me, the observ- 
ing ego, except the series of sensations which happened 
—not to me, but just happened—moment by moment, 
One after another. 

To become the sensations, as distinct from having 
them, engenders the most astonishing scnsc of freedom 
and release. For it implies that experience is not some- 
thing in which one is trapped or by which one is pushed 
around, or against which one must fight. The conven- 
tional duallty of subject and object, knower and known, 
feeler and feeling, is changed into a polarity: the 
knower and the known become the poles, ternas, or 
phases of a single event which happens, not to rae or 
from me, but of itself. The experiencer and the experi¬ 
ence become a single, ever-changing, self-forming 
process, complete and fulfilled at every moment of its 
unfolding, and of infinite complexity and subtlety. It is 
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fike, not watchlng, but being, a cofling arabesquo bf 
smoke pattems in the air, or of ink dropped in water, ór 
of a dancing snake which seems to move f r om eveiy part 
of its body at once. This may be a “drng-fnduced hal- 
ludnatíon," but ít correspondí exactly to what Dewey 
and Bentley bave called the transactional relationshfp 
of the organism to Its envirozunent This Is to say that 
aU our acttons and experiences artse njutually from the 
organism and from the environment at the same tinte. 
The eyes can see light because of the son, but the son 
Is light because of the eyes. Ordinarfly, under the hyp- 
nosis of social conditioning, we feel quite dlstinct ¿oró 
our pbysical surroundlngs, facing them ratber than be» 
kmging in them. Yet in this way we ignore and serete 
out the physical fact of our total tnterdependtece with 
the natural worid. We are as embodfed In It as our 
own cells and moléculas are embodied in us. Our neg- 
lect and repression of this interrelatlonship gives spe» 

waming us against ignorant interference with the bal* 
anees of nature. - ’ 

The sensation that events are happening of them- 
selves, and that nothing is makfng them happen and 
that they are not happening to anything, has always 
been a major fea ture of my experiences with LSD. It is 
possible that the Chemical is simply giving me a vivid 
realization of my own philosophy, though there have 
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been times when the experience has suggested modifi- 
cations of my previous thinking . 1 But just as the sensa- 
tíon of subject-objeet polaríty is confirmed by the trans- 
actional psychology of Dewey and Bentley, so the sensa* 
tion of events happening “of themselves” is just how 
one would expect to perceive a world consisting entirely 
of process. Now the language of sdence is increasingly a 
language of process—a description of events, relations, 
operations, and forms rather than of things and sub- 
stances. The world so descríbed is a world of actions 
rather than agents, verbs rather than nouns, going against 
the common-sense idea that an action is the behavior of 
some thing, some solid entity of "stuff.” But the common- 
sense idea that action is always the function of an agent 
is so deeply rooted, so bound up with our sense of order 
and security, that seeing the world to be otherwise can 
be seriously disturbing. Without agents, actions do not 
seem to come from anywhere, to have any dependable 
origin, and at first sight this spontanáty can be alarm- 
ing. In one experiment it seemed that whenever I tried 
to put my (metaphorical) foot upon some solid ground, 

* I have often made the poínt, as In The Way of Zen, that the "real” 
world is concrete rather than abstract, and thus that the conceptual 
patterns of order, categorization, and logic which the human xnind 
projects upon nature are In same way less real. But upon several oc- 
casl o ns LSD has suggested a fundamental identity of percept and 
concept, concrete and abstract After all, our brains and the patterns 
2n them are themselves members of the concrete, physícal universo, 
and thus our abstractions are as much forms of nature as the structure 
of ciystals or the organízation of fem s. 
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tita ground coQapsed mto empty space. I could fiad no 
snbstantialbasisfroin which toact; iny willwas awhim, 
and my past, a* a camal conditíoning forcé, had simply 
vanished. There was onfy the preseot conformatíon of 
events, happenmg. For a while I felt lost in a wrfd, 
frightened, báseles*, insecure through and through. T«t 
soon I became acctutomed to the feeling, strange aa tt 
vas. Hiere vas simply a pattem of actíon, of procesa,. 
and this was at ose and the same tíme the universo and 
myself with nothing outside it either to tm*t or mistrojt. 
And diere seemed to be no meaning in the Idea of ita 
tnisting or mistrnsting itself, Just as there is no potsibd- 
ity of a finger’s touching its own típ. 

Upan reflectían, there seems to be aothing nmeason»* 
Me in seeing the wodd in this way. The agent behind 
ewwy action is itself action. If a mat can be calledmat- 
ting, a cat can be called catting. We do not actuaüy 
naed to ask who or what “cats," Just u we do not need 
to ask what is the basio stuff or snbstance out of which 
the 'World la fbnned—for there is no way of descrihing 
this snbstance except in teros of faro, of structure, or- 
der, and operatinn. The world is not formed as if it weie 
taert day responding to the tonch of a potters hand; 
the world ir farm, or better, fonnatian, for npon exam- 
ination evexy substance tums ont to be closely knit pat- 
tem. The fixed notion that every pattem or fon» must 
be made of some basto material which is in itself form- 
less is based on a superficial analogybetweea natural 
forma tion and manufacture, as If the atan and rocha 
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had been inade out of something as a carpenter maíces 
tables out of wood. Thus what we cali the agent be- 
bind the actíon Is simply the prior or relatively more 
constant state of the same action: when a man runs we 
have a “manning-running” over and above a simple 
“manning.” Furthermore, it is only a somewhat clumsy 
convenience to say that present events are moved or 
caused by past events, for we are actually talking about 
earlier and later stages of the same event. We can es» 
tablish regularities of rhythm and pattem in the course 
of an event, and so predict its futuro configurations, 
but its past states do not “push” its present and future 
States as if they were a row of dominóes stood on end so 
that knocking over the first collapses allthe others in 
series. The fallen dominóes lie where they fall, but past 
events vanish into the present, wblch is just another 
way of saying that the world is a self-moving pattem 
which, when its successive states are remembered, can 
be shown to have a certain order. Its motion, its energy, 
issues from itself now, not from the past, wbich simply 
falls behind it in memory like the wake from á ship. 

When we ask the "why" of this moving pattem, we 
usually try to answer the question in terms of its orig¬ 
inal, past impulse or of its future goal. I had realized for 
a long time that if there is in any sense a reason for the 
world's existence it must be sought in the present, as 
the reason for the wake must be sought in the engine 
of the moving ship. I have already mentioned that LSD 
makes me peculiarly aware of the musical or dancelike 
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character of the world, bringíng my attentíon to rést 
«pon its present flowiag and seerng this as its ultímate 
point. Yetl have also been able to see that this point 
has depths, that the present wells up from within itself 
with an energy which Is something much richer than 
simple exuberance. 

One of these experimenta iras conducted late at 
níght. Some five or siz hours from its itart the doctor 
had to go borne, and I was left alone in the garden. For 
me, this stage of the experiment is always the most ro- 
warding in terms of insight, after some of its more un* 
usual and bizarre sensory effects have wom off. The 
garden was a lawn surrounded by shrubs and hlgh trees 
—pine and eucalyptus—and floodlit from the houso 
which endosed ít on one side. As I stood on the lawn I 
noticed that therough patches where the grasa wasthin 
or mottled with weeds no langer seemed to be blem- 
ishes. Scattered at random as they were, they appeared 
to constitute an ordered design, giving the whole atea 
the toxture of vdvet damask, the rough patches being 
the parts where the pile of the velvet is cnt In sheer 
delight I began to dance on this enchanted carpe t, and 
through the thin soles of my moccaslns I could feel the 
ground beconring alive nnder my feet, connectíng me 
with the earth and the trees and the sky in such a way 
that I seemed to become one body with my whole sur* 
roundings. 

Looldng up, I saw that the stars were colored with the 
same reds, greens, and hlues that one sees in iridesceat 
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glass, and passing across them was the single ligtt of a 
jet plañe taking forever to streak over the sky. At the 
samé time, the trees, shrubs, and flowers seemed to be 
living jewelry, inwardly luminons like intricate struc- 
tur es of jade, alabaster, or coral, and yet breathing and 
flowing with the same life that was in me. Every plant 
became a kind of musical utterance, a play of variations 
on a theme repeated from the main branches, through 
the stalks and twigs, to the leaves, the veins in the 
leaves, and to the fine capillary network between the 
veins. Each new bursting of growth from a center re- 
peated or amplified the basic design with increasing 
complexity and delight, finally exulting in a flower. 

From my description it wíll seem that the garden ao- 
quired an atmosphere that was distinctly exotic, like 
the gardens of precious stones in the Arábtan Nights, or 
like scenes in a Persian miniature. This struck me at the 
time, and I began to wonder just why it is that the glow- 
ingly articula ted landscapes of those minia tures seem 
exotic, as do also many Chínese and Japanese paintings. 
Were the artists recording what they, too, had seen un- 
der the influence of drugs? I knew enough of the lives 
and techniques of Far Eastem painters to doubt this. I 
asked, too, whether what I was seeing was “drugged.” 
In other words, was the effect of the LSD in my nerv- 
ous system the addition to my senses of some Chemical 
screen which distorted all that I saw to preternatural 
loveliness? Or was its effect rather to remove certain 
habitual and normal inhibitions of the mind and senses, 
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caabHng a to see things as they wouH appear to tu tf 
We were not so chrocically repressed? Iittle is knowa 
of tibe ezact neurological effects of LSD, but what is 
inown suggests tibe latter possibility. If this be SO, it is . 
possible that the art forms of other cultures appear ex- 
otío—that is, unfamiliarly encbanüng—because we are 
seeing tibe world through the eyes of artists whose re- 
pressions are not tibe same as ours. The blocks in their 
view of tibe world may not coincide with ours, so that in 
tbeir representations of life we see areas that we mor- 
mally ignore. I am incHned to some such solution be- 
cause there bave been times wben I Lave seen tibe warld 
in this magical aspect without benefit of LSD, and they 
were times wben I was profoundly relaxad within, my 
senses unguardedly open to their surroundings. 

, Feeling, then, not that I was drugged but that I was 
in an unusual degree open to reality, I tried to discem 
the meaning, the inner cbaracter of the dancing pattem 
wbicb constituted both myself and the garden, and the 
whole dome of the night with its colored stars. All at 
once it became obvious that the whole thing was bve- 
play, where love means everything that the word can 
mean, a speetrum ranging from the red of erotic de- 
light, through the green of human endeannent, to toe 
violet oí divine charity, from Fieud’s libido to Dante’s 
Tove that moves toe tun and otherstars.” All were so 
many colors issuing from a single white light, and, what 
was more, this single source was not just love as we or- 
dinanly understand it: it was also intelligence, not only 
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Eros and Agape but also Logos. I oould see that the in- 
trícate organizaron both of the plants and of my own 
nervous system, alilce symphonies of branching com- 
plexlty, were not just manifestations of íntelligence—as 
if things like íntelligence and love were in themselves 
subslances or formless forces. It was rather that the pat- 
tem itself fe íntelligence and fe love, and this some- 
how in spite of all its outwardly stupid and cruel dis- 
tortions. 

There is probably no way of finding objective verifica¬ 
ron for insights such as this. The world is love to him 
who treats it as such, even when it torments and de- 
stroys him, and in States of consciousness where there 
is no basic separation between the ego and the world 
suffering cannot be felt as malice inflicted upon oneself 
by another. By the same logic it might seem that with- 
out the separation of self and other there can be no 
love. This might be true if individuality and universality 
were formal opposites, mutually exclusive of one an¬ 
other, if, that is, the inseparability of self and other 
meant that all individual differentiations were simply 
nnreal. But in the unitary, or nondualistic, view of the 
world I have been describing this is not so. Individual 
differences express the unity, as branches, leaves, and 
flowers from the same plant, and the love between the 
members is the realization of their basic interdepend- 
ence. 

I have not yet been able to use LSD in circumstances 
of great physical or moral pain, and therefore my ex- 
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jdaratioro of tibe probkm of evíl under ib Influence may 
appear to be sbaBonr. Only cace in these experimenta 
Lave I, felt acote fear, but I know of several cases In 
which LSD has touched off psychic States of tibe most 
alarming and unpleasant Hnd. More tiban toce I heve 
invited sudb States under LSD by looking at images or* 
dinarüy suggestive of "tibe creeps"—the mandibles of 
q3¡der& and tibe baibs and spines ofdangerousfish and 
insecta. Yet they evoked only a sense of beauty and 
exuberance, for onr normal projecüoa of maUce lato 
diese acatares «as entirely withdrawn, so that tib ebc 
organs of destruction became no more evil tiban tibe 
teetib of a beautíful «ornan. Oaa another occasion I 
looked for a long time ot a colosed reproduction of Van 
Eyck’s Last Judgment, wbich is surely eme of the most 
hpnrendous produets of human imagination. The scene 
of hell is dominated by the figura of Deatih, a sVeleton 
beneath whose bathke wings Hea a writhing vasas cf 
screaming bodies gnawed by snakes «bich penétrate 
them llke maggots in frnlt One of the curlous effeets of 
LSD is to impart an Üloston of movement in still images, 
so tbat hete the pfctcns carne to life and tibe «bofe en- 
tsngjtemeot of Bnibf and serpents begaa to sqotan bo- 



SLotsr. wtth {he ild ef a na nnÜn’a I ym «ble to fiad c*t 
enn a tlilu g of fiia lean» fot Ürk offset AS fiw mafi purpla pratró- 
afcmaon the iheflaeecnad te be vrjggjfriaaot only toatgbtfait aboto 
tooch, Watchtng filia phaooeaoaott akaefy, 1 nahaed that aa xny tymt 
aovad aotoaa the ahell fliey aeenwd to changa the tnteastty of ooloa- 
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Ordinarily such a sight should llave been hideous, 
but now I watched it with intense and puzzled interest 
un til the thought carne to me, “Demon est deus inversus 
—tlie Devil is God inverted—so Iet’s tum the picture 
upside down.” I did so, and thereupoa burst into laugh- 
ter for it became apparent at once that the scene was an 
empty drama, a sort of spiritual scarecrow, designed to 
guard some mystery from profanation by the ignorant 
The agonized expressions of the damned seemed quite 
evidently “put on," and as for the death’s-head, the 
great skull in the center of the painting, it became just 
what a skull is—an empty shell—and why the horror 
when there is nothing in it? 

I was, of course, seeing eeclesiástica! hells for what 
.they are. On the one hand, they are the pretensión that 
social authority is ultiinately inescapable since there 
are post-mortem pólice who will catch every criminal. 
On the other hand, they are “no trespassing” signs to 
discourage the Inrincere and the immature from attain- 
ing insights which they might abuse. A baby is put in a 
play pen to keep it from getting at the matches or faU- 
ing downstairs, and though the intention of the pen is 
to keep the baby closed in, parents are naturally proud 

tng, amountíng to an increase or decrease in the depth of shadow. Thís 
did not happen when the eyes were held stiU. Now xnotion, or appar¬ 
ent motion, of the shadow will often seem to be motlon of the objecfc 
castíng it, in this case the protrasions on the shell la the Van Eycfc 
painting there was likewise an alteration, a lightening or darkenin^ 
of actual shadows which the artist had painted, and thus the sama 
illusioa of movement* 
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when the child graws strong enough to dlmb out Like- 
wise, a man can perform actions which are truly moral 
cmly when he la no langer motívated by the fear of 
heD, that ia, when he grows into unión with the Good 
that Ja beyond good and evil, which, in other words, 
does not act from the love of rewarda or the fear of 
puniahments. This la preciaely the na ture of the world 
when it la considered aa self-moving action, giving 
out a past inatead of being motívated by a past. 

Beyond this, the perception of the empty threat of 
the death s-head waa certainly a recognition of the fací 
that the fear of death, aa distinct from the fear of dyin& 
Í8 one of the moat baseless mirages that trouble ua. 
Because it is completely impossible to imagine cunea 
own personal absence, we £11 the void in our minda with 
images of being buñed alive in perpetual darkness. If 
death ia the simple termination of a stream of conscioua- 
ness, it is certainly nothing to fear. At the same time, I 
realiza that there is some apparent evidence for survival 
of death in a few extraordinarily unexplainable medí- 
umistic Communications and xemcmbrances of past 
lives. These I attribute, vaguely enough, to subtler net- 
works of communication and interrelationship in the 
pattem of life than we ordinarily perceive. For if forma 
repeat themselves, if the structure of branching trees is 
reverberated in the design of watercourses in the desert, 
it would not he so strange if a pattem so intricate as the 
human nervous System were to repeat conflgurations 
that arise in co nsc i o usn e ss as veritable meinories of the 
M9 
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most distant times, My own feeling, and of eourse it is 
nothing more than an Opinión, is that we transcend 
death, not as individual memory-systems, but only in so 
far as our true identity is the total process of the World 
as distinct from the apparently sepárate organism. 

As I have said, this sense of being the whole process 
is frequently experienced with LSD, and, for me, it has 
often arisen out of a strong feeling of the mutuality of 
opposites. Line and plañe, concept and percept, solid 
and space, figure and ground, subject and object ap- 
pear to be so completely correlative as to be convertible 
into each other. At one moment it seems that there are, 
for example, no lines in nature: there are only the 
boundaries of planes, boundaries which are, after all, 
the planes themselves. But at the next moment, looking 
carefully into the texture of these planes, one díscovers 
them to be nothing but a dense network of pattemed 
lines. Looking at the form of a tree against the sky, I 
have felt at one moment that its outlíne “belongs” to the 
tree, exploding into space. But the next moment I feel 
that the same form is the “inline” of the sky, of space 
imploding the tree. Every pulí is felt as a push, and 
every push as a pul!, as in rotating the rim of a wheel 
With one’s hand. Is one pushing or pulling? 

The sense that forms are also properties of the space 
in which they expand is not in the least fantastic when 
one considers the nature of magnetic fields, or, say, the 
dynamics of swirling ink dropped into water. The con- 
cepts of verbal thought are so clumsy that we tend to 
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think only oí one aspect of a relationship at a time. Wa 
altérnate between seeing a given form as a property of 
{he figure and as a property of the ground, as in the 
Cestalt image of two profiles in black sflhouette, about 
to kiss. The white space between them appears as a 
challe e, but it is intensely difficult to see the Idssing 
faces and the chalice simultaneously. Yet with LSD 
one appears to be able to feel this simultaneity quite 
vividly, and thus to become aware of the mutuality of 
one’s own form and action and that of the suirounding 
World. The two seem to shape and determine each other 
at the same moment, explosión and implosión concur- 
ring in perfect harmony, so giving iise to the feeling 
that anes actual self is both. This inner identity is felt 
WÍth every level of the environment—the physical 
World of stars and space, roela and planta, the social 
World of human beings, and the ldeatiooal wocrld of art 
and literature, music and conversation. AH are grounds 
or fields operating in the most intímate mutuality with 
one’s own emtcnce and behavior so that the “origin' 
of action lies in both at once, fusing them into a single 
act. It is certainly for this reason that LSD taken in 
common with a small group can be a profoundly cu- 
charistic experience, drawing the members together 
into an extremely warm and intímate bond of ftíend* 
ship. 

AH ín aü, I have felt that my experimenta with this 
astonishing chemical have been most worthwhile, Crea¬ 
tive, stímulating, and, above all, an intima tion that 
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“Aere is more in lea ven and earth than is dreamed of in 
your philosophy." Only once have I felt terror, tíre sense 
of being cióse to madness, and even here the Insight 
gained was well wortli the pain. Yet this was enough 
to convince me that indiscriminate use of this alchemy 
might be exceedingly dangerous, and to malee me ask 
who, in our society, is competent to control its use. Ob- 
viously, this applies even more to such other powers of 
Science as atomic energy, but once something is lcnovra 
there is really no way of locking it up. At the present 
time, 1960, LSD is in the control of pharmacologists 
and a few research groups of psychiatrists, and though 
there are unscrupulous and franldy psychotic psychi¬ 
atrists, this seems to me a far more reliable form of con¬ 
trol than that exerrísed by the pólice and the Bureau o£ 
Narcotics—which is not control at all, but ineffectivo 
repression, handing over actual control to the forces of 
organized crime. 

On the whole, we feel justified in using dangerous 
powers when we can establish that there is a relatively 
low probability of disaster. Life organized so as to bo 
completely foolproof and secure is simply not worth 
living, since it requires the final abolition of freedom. It 
is on this perfectly rational principie of gambling that 
we, justify the use of travel by air and automobile, elec- 
tric appliances in the home, and all the other dangerous 
instruments of civüization. Thus far, the record of ca¬ 
tas trophes from the use of LSD is extremely low, and 
there is no evidence at all that it is either habit-forming 
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tr physfcaHy daleterkxo. It is, of coursc, possible to be- 
cúbms peychically depcftdeot oa stímuH which do not 
establish any cravíng that can be identified la physt> 
ologícal tenns. PersonaHy, I am no example of phe- 
nomenal vrill power, but I fiad that I have no Mu» 
tion to use LSD in the same way as tobáceo or vrines 
and liquors. On the contrary, the experience Is alway» 
so frultful that I feel I must digest it for same menths 
befbre eutedng into lt again. Furthermore, I find that I 
am quite instinctively disinclined to use it witbout the 
same senso of readlness and dodicatiou with wbich ooe 
approaches a sacrament, and also that the «pedáneo is 
worthwhileto the precise degree that IkeepmycdU* 
cal and intellectual facnlties alert. 

It is generally felt that there is a radical iacompati- 
bility between intuition and inteDeot; poetry and logice 
spirituality and raüanaüty. To me, the most impree- 
sive thing about LSD experlences is that these fonnaDy 
opposed reahns seera instead to complement and fimo» 
tify one another, suggesting, therefore, a moda oí Hfa 
in wbich man is no longer an embodied paradme of aa- 
gel and animal, of reason fighttng insünct, but a oamt 
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lar, and of Indian and Chínese philosophy in general. 
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The s¡í( essays in this volume all deal with 
the relationship of mystical experience to 
ordinary life. The title essay on “cosfnic 
consciousness” 1 ineludes the author's 
account of his o¡wn ventures into this 
inward realm. “Instinct, Intelligence, and 
Anxiety” is a study of the páradoxes of 
self-consciousness; “Spirituality and 
Sensuality,” á lively discussion of the false 
oppositíon of spirit and matter; and “The 
New Alchemy," a balanced account of 
States oí consciousness akin to spiritual 
expterience induced by the aid of lysergic 
acid. The collection also ineludes the text 
of Watts’ celebrated pamphlei, "Beat Zen, 
Square Zen, and Zen.” 
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